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The king most in the news, Richard II, as John Gielgud plays him in the 
first production of his repertory season at the Queen’s Theatre in London. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


THE DOLDRUMS OF MUSICAL 
COMEDY — ENGLISH NATIONAL 
THEATRE — RAY HENDERSON 


yw pays go by and the years go by, 


and good musical comedy and revue 
seem to slip farther away into the back- 
ground of the theatre. With vaudeville 
gone, this is an irreparable loss, and since 
good musical entertainment has the 
largest audience of any kind of theatre 
and the best prospects for making money, 
it seems less and less reasonable for 
theatre people to let the perfection of the 
form slip from them in this way. Yet 
they seem to be doing it, not only in 
America but in England as well. In the 
Times, Charles Morgan writes: 

‘I am never able to watch these vast 
musical entertainments on which so 
many have labored and so much money 
has been spent without counting the 
chances that have been thrown away. 
. . . Here is that uncommon thing, an 
audience willing to take an imaginative 
voyage. They are no longer pegged to 
naturalism. The hero may be at Nanking 
at one moment and in Rio the next. A 
love scene may pass without warning 
from prose into verse and from verse into 
song... . There is no theatrical me- 
dium that has the same freedom or 





A Fapanese producer sits happily watch- 
ing an audience pour in. From an old print. 
& 

BROADWAY is waking up slowly. 
As this issue goes to press, a busy 
week approaches. The Abbey Play- 
ers begin with Katie Roche by Teresa 
Deevy, and Sean O’Casey’s The 
Plough and the Stars; The Theatre 
Guild opens with Ben Hecht’s To 
Quito and Back; Gertrude Lawrence 
comes to town in Rachel Crothers’ 
comedy, Susan and God. To these 
are added for full measure Virginia 
in a new version; The Outlaw, a play 
in Yiddish by Kulback; and, for one 
performance, the Barter Theatre 
company of Abingdon, Virginia, in 
Macbeth with Margaret Wycherly 
and John Cromwell in the main 
roles and directed by Alan Williams. 
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THE PARIS theatre season, which 
usually starts off with laxness 
and indifference, has awakened this 
year with vigorous and elaborate 
plans for the winter. The Opéra 
opened with Rostand’s L’ Aig/on set 
to music by Ibert and Honneger. 
The Comédie Francaise, now en- 
trusted to Bourdet aided by four 
leading stage managers — Copeau, 
Baty, Jouvet, Dullin — has begun 
a series of energetic revivals ranging 
from Racine to Lenormand. The 
Théatre Sarah-Bernhardt has _be- 
come a People’s Theatre featuring 
Gorki’s La Mere at reduced prices. 
Bernstein’s Le Voyage will soon be re- 
placed by Cap de Tempétes from the 
same author. Revivals that con- 
tinue include Baty’s adaptation of 
Mme. Bovary, Oscar Wilde in its 
original English version, Les Amants 
Terribles (Private Lives) by Noel 
Coward and Les Trois Valses, with 
Yvonne Printemps. Giraudoux’s 
Electre and Lenormand’s Crépuscule 
du Thédtre have returned to the 
stage with considerable success. 
Guitry is finishing a new play 
Quadrille in which he will shortly 
appear with Gaby Morlay, and 
Pacifique, starring Cocea, is already 
in rehearsal. Priestley’s Les Abeilles 
sur le Pont Supérieur is occupying 
the Pitoéffs, and Moreau, collabo- 
rator of Jouvet, plans to produce 
shortly at the Atelier Gehri’s mod- 
ernistic Sixiéme Etage and Mme. 
Roube-Jansky’s Dostoiewsky. Add to 
this list a flourishing life in the 
music-halls, with revues by Rip and 
Willemetz and fine acting by Mar- 
guerite Moreno, and a healthy sea- 
son seems evident enough. 


* 

ADMIRERS of The Green Bay Tree 
will hear with pleasure that Mor- 
daunt Shairp has a new play ready. 
This one, Jmpossible Thomas, con- 
cerns eighteenth-century Thomas 
Day, lawyer, farmer, eccentric and 
author of Sanford and Merton. 
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enjoys so willing an acceptance in its 
audience. . . . Yet I go again and again 
to musical pieces which seem to me to 
have nothing but a certain mechanical 
competence to recommend them... . 
Why people go to them voluntarily I do 
not know. . . . One of their reasons is, 
perhaps, that, in the world of musical 
entertainment, which they like for its 
own sake, there is nothing else to which 
they may go. Would genuine originality 
frighten them from the _box-offices? 
Would a touch of genius applied to light 
entertainment embarrass them? Do they 
want to plod year after year through 
these stolid braying pieces, all made to 
no pattern and yet scarcely distinguish- 
able from one another?’ 


N LEADING the opposition to the Eng- 

lish National Theatre project (dis- 
cussed on another page) the dramatic 
critic of the Times (London) shows un- 
usual optimism regarding the present 
state of drama there. One of his strongest 
arguments is that plays by men like 
O’Casey, T. S. Eliot and W. H. Auden 
can now succeed on the regular stage, 
while theatres like the Gate, the Em- 
bassy and the Mercury serve the experi- 
mental purpose of giving them a first 
hearing. In these circumstances, he 
implies, a National Theatre could only 
produce the classics or give an academic 
recognition to modern work after the 
original virtue had gone out of it. 

Of the three theatres he names, the 
Gate is still a private subscription play- 
house in the main theatre area, near 
Charing Cross. Its premises could never 
receive a public play licence, nor do the 
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promoters wish for one, since their 
successes have chiefly been made with 
plays barred by the Censorship. In early 
days the Gate did works like Maya; 
latterly it has done best with biographi- 
cal plays like Parnell, Victoria Regina 
(which it first produced), Oscar Wilde, 
and now Mr. Gladstone. 

The Embassy Theatre at Swiss Cot- 
tage, South Hampstead, several miles 
from Central London, is much more 
frankly a try-out theatre for the West 
End stage. It has attached to it a school 
of acting, and its general policy is to 
produce plays for runs of a fortnight, 
drawing for the cast upon well-known 
players who are momentarily free of 
other engagements. American plays by 
O’Neill, and others like See Naples and 
Die and Fudgment Day have been done at 
the Embassy and then successfully trans- 
ferred; some plays by English authors 
have been as successful though upon the 
whole less distinguished. Occasionally 
comes an interesting revival. 

The Mercury, in Kensington, is just 
as far away from Central London, and 
much smaller. Commercial success has 
been thrust upon it by T. S. Eliot’s 
Murder in the Cathedral, upon whose 
earnings, in its director’s opinion, the 
younger dramatic poets must be content 
to live for some time to come, although 
another play of the same wide appeal 
may be expected sooner or later from the 
authors of The Ascent of F.6. 

The critic of the Times is right in one 
respect; the three theatres he names 
represent in their different ways an in- 
dividual taste, and not the policy of a 
governing body or committee. The dif- 


A SERIOUS charge — well-founded 
but not proven — has been brought 
against members of the stage hands’ 
union in Cleveland, following the 
bombing of the Cleveland Play 
House last month. The incident oc- 
curred after a quarrel with the union 
in regard to the use of student tech- 
nicians on the stage of the theatre. 
The Cleveland Play House is not 
organized for profit; it is privately 
endowed; all of the money it makes 
goes back into the theatre, and it 
works closely with Western Reserve 
University in training playwrights, 
actors and other stage workers. The 
damage done to the theatre was 
fortunately not serious enough to 
interfere with the regular opening 
of the season. 
e 
FOR ITS first hearing of Fidelio 
in San Francisco, the San Francisco 
Opera Association has engaged an 
invincible trio of artists. Fritz 
Reiner, one of the best dramatic 
directors among opera conductors, 
will lead the orchestra; Kirsten 
Flagstad will be the Leonora; Her- 
bert Graf, who stages Toscanini’s 
productions in Salzburg in summer 
and is stage director at the Metro- 
politan in winter, has prepared a 
new production for Fidelio. If all 
of the operas in San Francisco’s 
three-part series are headed by art- 
ists equally talented and skilful, it is 
no wonder that the entire season 
has been oversold in advance. 
o 

MARIE LAURENCIN, painter of 
quiet pictures for quiet corners and 
designer of the decor for Les Biches 
and other highly-sensitized stage 
productions, has been chosen by the 
Limited Editions Club to illustrate 
Camille. Mile. Laurencin will tell 
the story of the drama in a series of 
twelve portraits of the heroine from 
the days of radiant health to the 
last stages of tuberculosis. No other 
characters in the play will appear. 
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THE BRITISH picture Victoria the 
Great was recently awarded the ‘Cup 
of All Nations’ at the International 
film exposition in Vienna. Authen- 
tic, well-made and more than ade- 
quately documented, the film still 
moves at so pedestrian a pace and 
lags so far behind some of its com- 
petitors that the prize committee 
has been suspected of tactfully giv- 
ing its approval to the principles of 
the late Queen rather than to the 
merits of actor and producer. 
é 

PARIS IS enthusiastic again about 
a manifestation of Negro Art. Thirty 
African players from the Ivory 
Coast are appearing at the Champs 
Elysées Theatre in a repertory of 
native comedies and tragedies, with 
adequate sets of grass and palm- 
trees and plenty of scanty but 
vividly-colored costumes. Students 
of the drama remark the resem- 
blance between some of the African 
farces and those of Moliére. 


e 
COVENT GARDEN’S decision to 
remain open all the year round is a 
suggestion for New York’s Metro- 
politan. The London opera house 
will continue its international opera 
program during the summer and 
augment the winter season with a 
visit from the ballet of the Paris 
Opera, engagements by the Sadler’s 
Wells and De Basil ballets, Sunday 
concerts and a revival of old-fash- 
ioned Christmas pantomimes. 
e 

MOVIE AUDIENCES who have 
enjoyed the naive antics of Charlie 
Chaplin for a quarter-century learn 
with regret that the pathetic tramp 
is about to lay aside his enormous 
shoes, wobbling cane and battered 
derby. Chaplin, opposed to sound 
pictures from their beginning, has 
finally yielded to ‘progress’, taken 
tests in ordinary street clothes 
preparatory to entering the talkies 
and will turn to a new type of acting. 
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ficulty of the National Theatre will al- 
ways be to find a director willing to 
accept a governing body’s control — no 
one in sight would be likely to do so. 
But that does not mean that the right 
man, young for choice, cannot be found. 


A days ago a letter came into 
THEATRE ARTS’ office from the 
Amalgamated Theatres at Singapore. 
It said, ‘I was very pleased to welcome 
Mr. Ray Henderson, and we are all look- 
ing forward with much pleasure to 
presenting Miss Katharine Cornell to 
the audience of Malaya. Mr. Henderson 
left for Siam and India, and I have just 
had a letter from him to say that he has 
had a most enjoyable trip and hopes to 
be back in New York about the middle of 
October. Thank you for your letter of 
introduction to so charming a person.’ 
On that same day, Ray Henderson 
was killed in an airplane accident at 
Athens as he boarded the plane for his 
homeward trip by way of England. 
Those who have, through his letters, fol- 
lowed the voyage around the world of 
this good-will ambassador of the theatre 
will know something of what has been 
lost by Mr. Henderson’s death, but the 
journals that this ideal press agent 
served with much of the same devotion 
with which he served Miss Cornell and 
Mr. McClintic will know much more. 
Just a day or two before he left for 
the Orient, Mr. Henderson expressed his 
conception of a press agent’s business as 
‘letting as many people as possible know 
when and where they could see the best 
things in the theatre and giving as many 
people as possible a chance to see them’. 
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TOVARICH. With customary generosity Gilbert Miller has organized two 
American road companies for the Deval comedy, both starring actresses of 
international reputation. Above, Eugenie Leontovich, the guitar-playing 
Grand Duchess of the London production, watches the fencing with careful 
Russian dignity, while below, Marta Abba of the New York presentation 
utilizes her Latin charm and scintillation with lively effect. 
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THRE STAR-WAGON, Lillian Gish and Burgess Meredith recall the inno- 
cent dignity of bicycles, picnics and choir rehearsals of 1g02 in Maxwell 
Anderson’s nostalgic drama of Ohio life. Directed by Guthrie McClintic, 
the play includes Russell Collins and Mildred Natwick in the cast. 














Giants Win, Cubs Lose 


Broadway in Review 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


T was the day after an entire Chinese town had been annihilated. 
| In Spain, the Civil War had reached the grimmest of grim mo- 
ments; and not far from the coast a pirate submarine had sunk the 
ship of a non-combatant. In our own country, a white-hooded figure 
stretched a long, threatening shadow out toward the halls of justice. 
With such events keeping the world at tension, an afternoon edition of 
one of the largest journals in the middle west appeared with the glar- 
ing headline, GIANTS WIN, CUBS LOSE. This focusing of the news on the 
results of a baseball game seemed out of all possible relation to what 
was going on, diabolically frivolous and absurd, until you remembered 
that — war or no war — if the world is to go on, there must always be 
hours in a day when men who have concentrated on their daily work 
may turn with assurance to something that will give them rest. There 
must be coffee for breakfast, there must be buying and selling, houses 
built, books printed, but after the day’s work is done, there must also 
be a baseball game or a visit to the theatre, that the next day’s work 
may go on again. And it is wise that the men and women employed in 
the daily routines of sport and art should never be permitted to forget 
how important their work is, even at a moment when the giants of 
hate and intolerance seem to be playing the winning game. 

The theatre has always been important in times of political and 
social turmoil, and to ‘the theatre trade’ (which includes not only the 
playhouses but the magazines and the newspaper pages that record 
theatrical events) the theatre must at certain moments seem more im- 
portant than anything else. Even with that responsibility, however, 
it is difficult to make what has happened in the New York theatre this 
month seem important to the world at large, or even to the theatre 
itself. Several of the limited number of plays promised for the month 
have been dropped as inconsequent, or have been postponed because 
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of a break in the stock market, need of revision, or illness in the cast. 
Most of those that have come have not been vital. Yet it is possible to 
find, in almost every one of them, something that is worth noting. 

Virginia, at the Center Theatre, was the first of the offerings. Like 
its predecessors, The Great Waltz and White Horse Inn, it is a musical 
comedy on a huge scale schemed to fit the enormous Center stage, 
milder by far in wit and vivacity than the best New York revues in- 
tended for a narrower and more sophisticated public, but lavish in 
costume and setting, in the number of singers and the variety of 
dancers. 

Each Center Theatre show has met with limited critical approval, 
has been more or less remade after the opening night, and has gradu- 
ally drawn enormous audiences from New York’s non-theatregoing 
public and from the thousands of visitors who come to New York and 
who like to see the biggest things on view. Yet although the Center 
Theatre shows of other years have always drawn great crowds, they 
are reported to have lost money steadily by reason of their size, the 
resultant running costs and the expense of getting an audience 
started against adverse criticism. This year there was the warning an- 
nouncement that if Virginia did not succeed, the Center Theatre 
would probably revert to motion pictures. That would be a distinct 
misfortune for New York, since a big city needs a home for spectacle, 
and the Center Theatre is an attractive and a comfortable home. And 
yet one must say that Virginia, as it first appeared (it has since, re- 
ports say, been largely rewritten and improved) was a dull show. And 
that again was too bad, because it might have been a good one. 

For some years the Rockefellers have been interested in recon- 
structing the historic and lovely Colonial city of Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia, and with the reconstruction complete it seemed a pleasant no- 
tion to use the early history of the Williamsburg theatre at the time 
when the American Revolution was brewing, as a basis for the story 
of this American musical show. It was a good idea. It gave the de- 
signer, Lee Simonson, an opportunity to make some dashing settings 
in the spirit of old Williamsburg; and it may be added that for the 
first time a designer successfully filled the wide, shallow spaces of the 
Center stage and used to the advantage of the show itself the elabo- 
rate mechanical opportunities the stage offers. Moreover, it gave 
Irene Sharaff, as costume designer, a wide range for her costumes — 
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English and American, soldier and civilian, in everyday clothes and 
party clothes and uniforms. Miss Sharaff used her chance not only 
with all the skill of a fine designer of stage costumes, but with the 
palette of a fine painter. 

To make a comedy, however, of an on-coming revolution is diffi- 
cult enough, and Laurence Stallings or Owen Davis, or both (they 
were debited with the script), made a fundamental error when they 
added to that difficulty the sense of the growing hostility between the 
loyal American upholders of the King and their brothers looking to- 
ward the dawn of American freedom. You can play historical pagean- 
try against such a background, but not musical comedy, and certainly 
not moments of musical farce. One more thing: a large number of 
fairly good players, on so great a stage, before so great an audience, 
will not add up to the same figure as a smaller number of exceptionally 
fine players. For projection is the one indispensable quality that 
great scale demands. The singers and dancers in Virginia are compe- 
tent, pleasant performers, but they do not come out to you over the 
distances as the great vaudeville artists would. It is important to say 
all of this, because it should be recorded that if these enormous shows, 
prepared so carefully for the Center Theatre, fail, it is not for lack of 
critical appreciation but because the shows have not met adequately 
their own peculiar problems. 

Two plays, so nearly alike in texture that the difference in their 
stories seemed hardly to separate them, came over from England 
within a week. The first, presented by John C. Wilson, was Gerald George and 
Savory’s George and Margaret; the second, presented by Gilbert Margaret 
Miller, was Terence Rattigan’s French Without Tears. George and 
Margaret is a comedy in the Noel Coward tradition but even thinner 
than the average Coward story. It is about one of the families — 
already a little too familiar on the stage — in which the characters 
are divided between those who are close to the margin of madness 
because of their excessive stupidity and those who approach the same 
margin because they are a little too bright. Since such a story never 
has any deep realities of personality to tie the author down, it offers 
an easy opportunity for clever dialogue and for a certain amount of 
character acting with a slight edge of caricature. There were many 
witty lines in George and Margaret — especially in the early scenes — 
but it would be difficult to remember who but the author spoke them. 
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Irene Browne as the dull and conventional mother of the family car- 
ried off, by the careful artifice of her portrayal, whatever acting 
honors there were in a well-trained company. 

French Without Tears changed the locale of its companion-piece 
from London to the South of France. The breakfast table around which 
the players gathered in the first scene was not as in the other play a 
family affair; the group, more eager for coffee than for conversation, 
were young Englishmen studying French, for various business pur- 
poses, under the severe leadership of Monsieur Maingot. None of them 
were enjoying the occupation very much, but all of them, in varying 
great degrees, were enjoying the companionship of one Diana Lake, 
a beautiful girl who recognized that her one gift was the ability to 
make men fall in love with her and who felt it her sacred duty to make 
the most of that gift. There was a stepping stone to light comedy in 
this situation, and Terence Rattigan used it very well at first and later 
in spots in the story, but never quite well enough to let an audience 
forget that a theatre evening is two hours and a half long. There were 
good players in the cast of French Without Tears. Frank Lawton did 
all that could be done with the role of the only man who wasn’t 
fooled by Diana Lake, but who fell in love with her nevertheless. 
Cyril Raymond as Lt.-Commander Rogers, Hubert Gregg as Kit 
Neilan, and Jacqueline Porel as Jacqueline Maingot, who suffered 
most from the philandering lady, and Penelope Dudley Ward as 
the beauty herself, kept the banter going brightly. Marcel Vallée acted 
the part of Monsieur Maingot with the comic spice which a player 
experienced in repertory knows how to give to such a bit when it has 
not quite enough body to stand alone. 

Both George and Margaret and French Without Tears, although 
cheery enough and well enough acted and directed are added evidence 
of the difference in weight and speed between American and English 
comedy. And somehow or other, as the English and American thea- 
tres come steadily closer in all their more important aspects they seem 
to drift farther apart in the elements of light comedy that make for 
popular success. 

The Star-Wagon, Maxwell Anderson’s new play, which is Guthrie 
McClintic’s first presentation this season, does not fit easily into any 
of the ordinary categories. It has been spoken of as a prose comedy of 
modern American life, but this does not describe it. It is, it is true, 
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VIRGINIA 

With the deliberateness of careful painting the set by Lee Simonson and the 
staging by Leonidoff and Lilley join easily in the ‘Jonah and the Whale’ 
scene to produce one of the most finished and successful moments in the am- 
bitious musical spectacle now in a revised version at the Center Theatre. 


Lucas-Pritchard 
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TO QUITO AND BACK. Aline Bernstein’s simple but sympathetic sets 
add force and conviction to the play by Ben Hecht which opens the Theatre 
The drama, with Leslie Banks and Sylvia Sidney in the 


cast, has much to do with South America, revolution and social change. 


Guild’s new season. 
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written in the form of plain, everyday speech, but it has a poet’s ap- 
proach. It has, except in a few scenes, only the gayest material, and 
yet the idea behind it is serious. Although it begins and ends in the 
1930’s, the long stretch of the scenes between goes back over thirty 
years. But what you call The Star-Wagon does not really matter. It is 
a poet-playwright’s attempt to do again an old thing that was worth 
doing, to say once more, dramatically, how few of us there are who 
would change the current of our lives, even if we could go back to 
that one moment from which a thousand paths diverge. 

The protagonist of the play is one Stephen Minch, an old inventor 
who has made a dozen fortunes for his company and is still working at 
$27.50 a week while he tries — at the same time — to perfect a ma- 
chine to turn time backwards, and a tire that is good enough material 
for publicity and not so good as to spoil business for the rubber com- 
pany. Burgess Meredith is the old man. His wife is Lillian Gish, worn 
to a frazzle by years of deprivation and hard work, and especially by 
the constant presence in the family circle of one Hanus Wicks (Rus- 
sell Collins), a queer old fellow, a friend of Stephen’s who, having 
saved Stephen’s life at a picnic years and years ago, is supposed to 
have earned the right to eternal board and lodging. The first scene 
between these three fine players is genuinely creative; Martha Minch 
flares out against the evils of her grim lot, old Stephen defends his 
wealth — the hoard of ideas that no boss can take away from him — 
and old Hanus talks to himself and forgets everything that it is not 
important to remember. And there are other scenes as good or better 
— the bicycle shop in Ohio thirty years ago, the choir rehearsal with 
Mildred Natwick as Mrs. Rutledge conducting the singing to perfec- 
tion, and moments in the drawing-room of Stephen Minch’s other 
house, the elegant and empty one. 

But sometimes the play does not ring true, even in the dream way. 
It is not taut enough to carry the overload of sentiment which is 
at once its chief charm and its greatest limitation. Perhaps the play 
is really done long before it ends, when we have thought it out with 
Stephen Minch and come to the same conclusion that he has. Or 
perhaps the sentiment, instead of being too lush, is not lush enough 
to carry us beyond our fear of being caught playing a part in a senti- 
mental scene. For we must be caught up in it if the play is to succeed. 
At any rate, The Star-Wagon never achieves the straight tension of 
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Mr. Anderson’s other plays, and often we are content to let the story 
go and only to watch the acting. 

But to watch the progress in the acting of this group of players, 
many of whom we have come to know as among the finest of our 
younger talents, is quite enough: — to see the more material unction 
which Kent Smith applies to his purse-proud boss from what he 
gave to Morell and to Phineas McQueston last year; the cold edge 
that Mildred Natwick uses for Mrs. Rutledge’s sentimentality as 
against the warm edge of Prossy’s; Russell Collins’ half madness as 
against his disillusionment in Yohnny Fohnson; and — within The 
Star-Wagon itself —the clear distinction in carriage, action and 
feeling that Burgess Meredith creates for the two Stephen Minches — 
the happy inventor, rich in his poverty, and the poverty-stricken 
chief stockholder. 


On the left wing, the theatre’s over-long rest seems unfortunately 
bound to persist for some time to come, since one by one the various 
groups which, during the last ten years, have been tilling the profes- 
sional field of propaganda or proletarian drama have ceased their 
activities. Some have been broken by internal dissensions, others have 
turned to the Federal Theatre as a relief from their own production 
problems, still others have been forced out through economic neces- 
sity. The last to go is the Theatre Union, the most aspiring and hope- 
ful of them all and the one with the best production record. Today the 
Federal Theatre stands almost alone on the old ground. Even there, 
there is something less of the assumption that a playwright, by his 
failure to make good in the commercial theatre, proves his right to be 
the spokesman of the new economy and the new society. 

It is quite safe to say that our commercial theatres are so hungry 
for scripts today that any good play, whatever its social thesis — un- 
less it openly advocates overturning the government — stands as 
fair a chance of production on Broadway as on any propaganda stage. 
And yet it is a very distinct loss to the theatre that so many left-wing 
groups have fallen by the wayside, for in spite of their unrealistic ap- 
proach to the theory of the stage, and the generally low standard of 
their plays and productions, there were useful impulses that came 
steadily from the left wing. In an art that is unhappily but inevitably 
fettered to an industry, and that is constantly beset by industry’s fear 
of not being in the height of fashion, the mere impulse of opposition 
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is in itself a worthwhile stimulus. And the theatre, not only on Broad- 
way but all over the country, down to the last beginnings of tributary 
theatre, has felt the impetus of left-wing energy, of new material, of a 
new wedge into old thinking. There has been, moreover, with each 
new group that started, the renewed hope that this particular left- 
wing theatre might really be what it assumed to be —a workers’ 
theatre — or might at least help to bring a workers’ theatre into being. 
And certainly, in an age when the worker’s place in society — his 
right, opportunity, responsibility —is a major issue, the theatre, 
which claims to be the art that reflects its age most clearly and proph- 
esies most definitely the roads to progress, must, to be complete, have 
a workers’ theatre. 

How to create such a workers’ theatre, however, is still a master 
problem, and the left-wing theatres have contributed little to its solu- 
tion. For it remains true, in spite of intellectual endeavor to prove the 
contrary, that all artistic creation is the fruit, not of a desire to im- 
prove the world, but first, of creative talent; second, of experience re- 
newed in leisure and contemplation. The chance for aspiring workers 
to see the best of the world’s plays in first-class repertories at prices 
they can afford, is obviously a first essential of a future workers’ 
theatre that will have not only a worker audience but worker artists 
— worker playwrights, worker actors, worker designers, worker direc- 
tors. Our shortened work-days are a better foundation for a true 
workers’ theatre than any number of playhouses producing dramas by 
intellectuals who are not playwrights but who assume the right to 
give workers the material in play form they think essential. 

This has been too often the attitude of the left-wing theatres, as it 
is most certainly the chief cause of their failure. They have been, gen- 
erally speaking (and with obvious exceptions), more snobbish, com- 
placent, pompous, vain, superficial and undisciplined than the aver- 
age Broadway producers, and no more businesslike. Moreover, they 
were as greedy for capitalist funds as any economic royalists, and as 
careless of their responsibility for gifts given to a cause. You might 
hear one day of a group’s struggle to put on a play at a figure one-fifth 
the usual Broadway cost, and read the next day that a director of the 
group had just gone by plane to Hollywood and back in three days to 
put a script in the hands of a Hollywood producer. You found directors 
of these struggling groups taking summer holidays in Europe, although 
they had never had money enough before to travel farther than from 
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the Bronx to Jones Beach. And at the first moneyed beckon from 
Broadway or the films, left-wing allegiance disappeared in thin air. 
Generally speaking again, and again with exceptions, the left-wing 
groups were treated more kindly and sympathetically both by the 
press and by the public than any commercial producer doing work of 
the same standard would ever have been. To say that their failure is 
due to anything but their own limitations is not sporting. 

THEATRE ARTS has waited — a little uncourageously, perhaps — 
to say all this, until there was no organization actively at work in the 
field that could be harmed by such outspoken criticism, because the 
field was one that so badly needed cultivation and because in every 
group there were some, often many, fine people seeking — blindly, 
perhaps, but no more blindly than the rest of us — the real way to 
dilate the region of the theatre at the labor end. If we are outspoken 
now, it is in the earnest hope that any new left-wing group that enters 
the field will come determined to discipline itself before it attempts 
the heavy task of disciplining the world. If we cannot expect leader- 
ship from free men and good workers, where can we expect it? 


Other New Plays 

Guided by a strong tide of whimsy and breezes of charm Valentine 
Davies’ Blow Ye Winds takes its audience on a voyage across some 
choppy matrimonial waters. A strong silent man who loves boats and 
a chattering girl who loves psychology meet and pool their affections. 
An evening of alternating storms and calms sets in, for the two indi- 
vidualists love and quarrel, marry and quarrel, separate and quarrel 
and finally get together again with material for another tiff just in 
time for the curtain to fall with a “To Be Continued’ vagueness. Al- 
though the cargo of witty lines and touching scenes is heavy and both 
Henry Fonda and Doris Dalton as skipper and wife face their parts 
squarely, if West-Coastly, the play’s theme about ‘every man’s right 
to his own life’ is wind-tossed and its destination undetermined. 
Continuing Broadway’s current concern about marriage The Lady 
Has a Heart, from the Hungarian of Bus-Fekete, resorts to the palsied 
idea of romancing a politically-ambitious valet of Liberal aims with 
the daughter of a Conservative Prime-minister, and, with Central 
European antiquarianism, entertains in a way that would have seemed 


thin even in pre-depression days. — T. S. 
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The English Scene 


New Plays and National Theatre 


ASHLEY DUKES 


¢» HOLD the mirror up to something more than Nature and bigger 
than Life — that happens to one play in a thousand, and from no 
necessary merit of its own. To reflect some other drama in the outer 
world happens to a Coriolanus, a Mariage de Figaro or an Abraham 
Lincoln, for no particular reason except that the world is made that 
way. They need by no means be masterpieces, but only plays that 
for some isolated moment hit the mark of actuality. Now comes 
Richard II, with an English king volubly casting aside his crown and 
sceptre. Does any one believe that but for Edward the Eighth, Richard 
IT would have been the chosen play of New York and London within a 
year? The play would seem unlikely stuff to make any more dramatic 
history, and contrives to make it only because kingship and abdication 
and the like are present to the common mind and the poetic interpre- 
tation of them is consciously or unconsciously welcome. (Perhaps 
consciously, because the newspaper interpretation has become in- 
tolerable.) 

So one good actor triumphs in the part in New York and a few 
months later, when the theme is no longer too uncomfortably actual, 
another good actor triumphs in it in London. If Richard IT is no better 
a play than it was before, concealing as it does essential falsities under 
a cloak of fine speeches, it has now added a new brief chapter to the 
Shakespearean annals of our stage. It has echoed a dramatic event. It 
has said a poetic farewell to a prosaic affair. 

Coriolanus may perhaps do as much at some time during the next 
twenty years in Europe, when after a phase of war or revolution the 
old military spirit dethrones the dictator-spirit of the blacksmiths and 
house-painters and sets about the leadership (or suppression) of the 
common people in a new style. The part of the Roman dictator can 
then be recommended to John Gielgud and also to Maurice Evans — 
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but not yet awhile. If they wait upon events they may have their 
opportunity. It will be more significant than any abdication and may 
restore to us a better work of art. 

But bad as the play is, with this Richard a notable enterprise is 
begun in the English theatre. Gielgud as actor-manager will present 
and appear in four plays for seasons of eight weeks each, the succeed- 
ing works being The School for Scandal, The Three Sisters and The 
Merchant of Venice. The safety of this program is unquestioned, and 
the Queen’s Theatre ought to be full for thirty-two weeks. This pros- 
pect would be quite enough for most actor-managers, but a success is 
bound to impel Gielgud to more adventurous courses. At his age and 
in his position he simply cannot afford to be academic (as he means to 
be this year, his author Chekhov notwithstanding). Meantime he has 
the good sense not to run away with Richard all by himself but to 
choose a Bolingbroke, Michael Redgrave, who is clearly marked as a 
leading man of the near future; while Peggy Ashcroft who is leading 
woman has the self-effacement to play Richard’s Queen. 

The artists under the name of Motley who undertake the decor 
have been much praised in past productions, and they certainly have a 
pretty invention and sense of color. But our eye begins to weary of 
their jagged sleeves which give an effeminate jester touch to many of 
the male costumes, and their castles and turrets and cut-out grilles 
have little relation to their subject. Tree’s old style was more effective 
though not so tasteful or inexpensive, words which now unfortunately 
come to mind from the advertisements of the larger stores. Shake- 
speare’s Histories, being histories and not only tragedies or comedies, 
require depth and space from their stage. It would be foolish to stage 
them without scenery except on the platform for which they were 
written and to which they properly belong; but on the proscenium or 
non-apron stage, which requires decoration because it shows a picture, 
the ‘suggested’ set can hardly solve the problem. It suggests itself in 
bits and pieces all over the place, with an effect of intrusion which is 
all the more inopportune for being unintentional. The designers, bless 
them, only mean to suggest; but you cannot treat castles and tiltyards 
that way. 

Gielgud’s Richard is finely spoken though sometimes too thought- 
fully for the content of the lines. A creative approach that succeeds 
perfectly with Hamlet, because it makes the listener feel the words are 
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being spoken for the first time, exposes bad dramatic poetry such as 
this part contains in abundance. If we hear some lines for the first 
time, we blush for them and feel the actor is making things worse. 
There is another way of dealing with the set speeches (‘Let’s talk of 
graves’, etcetera), which is not to think of them at all but to yield to 
a certain poetic mood and dream the words into significance. 

Time and the Conways, by J. B. Priestley, at the Duchess Theatre, 
is by far the most important of the new plays of the season. It seems 
to have been generally accepted as a lifelike piece which its hard- 
headed author has twisted out of the ordinary shape by giving it a 
middle act that happens twenty years after the other two. But if we 
look a little deeper, the play is a morality, as much a morality as 
Everyman; and all its effect depends upon the spectator saying to 
himself, as he watches the degeneration of character in the second act, 
that his own mind and soul are bound up with the mind and soul of the 
people before him and their fate is an awful warning of his own. 
Priestley may say this is straining a point, and a moral is all in the 
day’s work that a dramatist sets himself; but there is more in it than 
that. To raise issues so universal within the pattern of realism is a big 
achievement. Perhaps the drama as lifelike picture will turn before our 
eyes into the morality, as the drama of the mediaeval fair took the 
shape of Everyman before it took poetic form and content; who knows? 
What is certain is that this play arrests and holds an audience without 
any special significance in the acting (though Jean Forbes-Robertson 
brings into it the sense of mystery it requires). 

Turn to John Van Druten’s Gertie Maude (St Martin’s) and you 
find much the same outward form, perhaps even a sounder dramatic 
construction and more careful attention to detail; but the effect is that 
of novelette and nothing more. For lack of genuine moral, and because 
of preoccupation with people whose fates do not matter (or do not 
make the spectator’s own fate seem to matter, which is the whole crux 
of the question), life and death alike are empty on this stage. The show 
girl takes a lover of her own class (below-stairs) who serves his turn as 
initiator, then drifts away from him and takes a lover of the class 
above-stairs who in due course falls in love and marries above-stairs. 
On the night of her disillusionment the lover below-stairs appears 
again on the scene and is compelled — the only and dreadful moral of 
the tale — to be accessory before the fact of her suicide. Novelette, 
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feuilleton. It is hard to see what this is doing on the stage of 1937, for 
in 1907 dramatists dealt in the same way with the tarts of their crea- 
tion, and we were as much the wiser and the better for it. In the one 
important part Carol Goodner is not wholly convincing or convinced; 
but there is an entire row of good character performances, for the 
material of which players will always bless their playwright. 

Keith Winter’s O/d Music (St James’) is dignified, leisurely, 
lavender-scented, and sincere in that it accomplishes what it sets out 
to do. For a period play it is noteworthy for its concern with young 
people and their loves and exchanges; indeed it nearly contrives to put 
today’s young people into period costume and setting, and had it set 
out consciously with that aim it might have been more satisfying. As 
it is, Celia Johnson gives the tale a certain integrity and Giles Isham 
brings in authority; and three days after seeing it the playgoer will 
make a mild recommendation without quite remembering what it is 
all about. 

But more than for any new plays except Priestley’s, the season’s 
opening has been remarkable for the bandying of words over a pro- 
posed English National Theatre. To know what this controversy is 
about, it is necessary to have a clear view of the situation. Although 
there are two plays by Shakespeare and one by Sheridan in Gielgud’s 
present repertory, no one has suggested to him that he is poaching 
upon the preserves of the Old Vic, the acknowledged home of English 
classical drama up to the present. On the contrary, every one admits 
that this young actor-manager has a perfect right to do Shakespeare 
and Sheridan, and most people believe that he will do them with more 
distinction than the Old Vic often commands. 

But a project for a National Theatre has now been advanced an 
important step by the purchase of a freehold site opposite the Victoria 
and Albert Museum; and this action by the Committee has stirred up 
as vigorous a row as is possible in England at the end of the holiday 
season. The dramatic critic of the Times led the attack upon the 
scheme, the smaller fry of the intellectual weeklies joined in, and the 
arguments of the opposition can now be summarized with a certain 
degree of fairness. 

The main idea, that a National Theatre in England is unnecessary, 
has a wide appeal and receives the assent of nearly every clubman, 
merchant, shopkeeper, sportsman or whatnot in the kingdom. Forti- 
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fied whether consciously or otherwise by this support, the challengers 
declare that (a) the building of such a theatre is a waste of money 
which should be given to the Old Vic, the popular playhouse in the 
Waterloo Road; (b) the proposed site in Kensington is remote from 
theatreland, inaccessible, and museumlike in its atmosphere and 
surroundings; (c) the project has never been put forward by practical 
theatre men but only by visionaries and/or amateurs; (d) there is no 
Director for the theatre in sight or in prospect; and (e) the notion is 
untimely, this generation has other and better things to do, and if any 
capital sum is available it had better be saved at compound interest 
until the necessary half-million is forthcoming. To these objections 
are added gloomy prophecies of bankruptcy in six or twelve months, 
and equally gloomy jests about the stuffed birds and fossils in the 
nearby museums. Some of the less informed critics of the scheme even 
speak of a misuse of ‘public funds’, although it should be well known 
that no penny of public money has ever been subscribed to the Trust 
for a National Theatre. 

Some of these objections are answered automatically by the facts 
of the case. Thus (a) the sum of money at the disposal of the Trustees 
exists for the specific and legal purpose of acquiring a site and building 
a playhouse, and nothing short of an Act of Parliament could override 
the expressed intention of private donors that their money should be 
used in such a way and for such a purpose. English judges can be 
relied upon to defend the rights of the individual in such matters, and 
it is very unlikely that the terms of the Trust could ever be set aside. 
The question of giving the money to the Old Vic, therefore, does not 
arise even as a possibility; nor is there any common ground between 
the claims of such a people’s playhouse and a National Theatre. The 
two can and should exist side by side, and an artistic competition 
between them cannot be anything but healthy. 

With regard to (b) it is clear that the objectors to the outlying site 
of the new theatre are supporters of the already outlying Old Vic, and 
in fact there are few sensible people who do not favor some decentrali- 
zation of London’s entertainment. It is a strength and not a weakness 
of the Old Vic that it lies outside the ‘theatreland’ of Shaftesbury 
Avenue. The proposed National Theatre will be at least as accessible. 

The objection (c) is wide of the mark since the officers of the Trust 
include London theatre managers or owners of long standing and rep- 
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resentative actors, playwrights and dramatic critics. It is evident that 
some of these will suffer personally by the competition of a National 
Theatre, but they nevertheless give the project their support because 
they believe it will enhance the dignity of their profession. 

If (d) no Director is proposed before the foundation-stone of the 
building is laid, that is scarcely a reason for hesitating to lay it. And 
if (e) the whole proposal is untimely, it will be just as untimely a 
generation hence. It should be recalled that a sum of nearly £150,000 
has been given to the English theatre (mot to the English nation) by 
people of sound mind for a definite purpose, and this sum has lain 
many years idle already. To delay any longer in making use of it is to 
speculate with posterity. 

The purchase of the needful plot of ground has cost about half the 
amount of money at the disposal of the Trust. It is now understood 
that an appeal will be launched for a further sum necessary to build 
and endow the theatre; and here the chief dangers are likely to arise. 
The actual need for the theatre being at present in dispute, an appeal 
for any large sum of money is unlikely to succeed within a reasonable 
space of time. It must be noted also that the site acquired is less than 
20,000 square feet in superficial area; while a properly equipped 
National Theatre requires a site half as large again. If it is to contain a 
large and a small playhouse under the same roof, as strongly recom- 
mended in the considered English projects for the building, a site of 
40,000 square feet would not be too large. All theatre building is 
conditioned by such measurements, and they cannot be ignored. It is 
especially important to take account of them at a time like the present, 
when the old forms of theatre architecture are becoming obsolete and 
the relation between stage and auditorium needs to be examined 
afresh. 

As a member of the Committee, I am personally forced to the 
conclusion that a National Theatre Studio is all that can be erected on 


the site available. The National Theatre proper ought to stand and ° 


must eventually stand on a more central site, not necessarily in 
‘theatreland’, worth about a million pounds and presented by the 
nation to itself. Pending that gift, accompanied by a handsome en- 
dowment, the Trustees should put up a relatively cheap theatre cost- 
ing little more than the sum they still possess after the purchase of the 
site. All discussion about architects’ claims should be silenced by the 
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RICHARD II again rules the stage better than his kingdom. With Mr. Giel- 
gud himself in the title role and a fine supporting cast that includes Peggy 
Ashcroft, Michael Redgrave and Leon Quartermaine, Shakespeare’s timely 
history opens John Gielgud’s eight-month repertory season. 
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ANNA KARENINA, as interpreted by the Moscow Art Theatre, has been 
enthusiastically received by critics at home and in Paris, among them J. 
Youzovsky, leading Moscow authority and author of the accompanying review. 
Mme. Tarasova, talented though buxom, triumphs with a fine study of Anna. 
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announcement that the building will be severely practical and will 
consist of a large stage and a small auditorium, where the possibilities 
of disinterested dramatic art can be adequately shown to the public. 
There must be no attempt to erect another Covent Garden or Drury 
Lane in miniature. A National Theatre can only afford to make an 
artistic failure; it must not commit the folly of making an architectural 
and administrative failure in advance. If on the other hand it should 
make a success, it will create an irresistible demand that the nation 
shall make itself a present of a worthy site and building for a theatre 
memorial to Shakespeare. 


Anna Karenina 
JOZEF YOUZOVSKY 


hen want to see 4nna Karenina on the stage. There is always 
the risk that the elaborate and grandiose world Tolstoi portrayed 
in his novel may be shattered, or at least dimmed, in a theatrical pres- 
entation, but then, no significant novel can be transferred to the stage 
without certain losses. The panorama unrolled in Tolstoi’s novel is 
simply stupendous. All kinds of estates are included in it, from the 
finest royal palace to the lowly peasant’s hut. The village is there, and 
the city, and Russia and all Western Europe. Across it moves a be- 
wildering procession of characters who struggle with personal, social 
and economic problems of epic proportions, and provide the author 
with material for generalizations on the most fundamental impulses of 
human behavior. 

Perhaps one ought not to try to show all this on the stage since 
it can only be shown incompletely. Perhaps it would be better to send 
eager audiences directly to the novel, which can speak so well for itself. 
But the urge actually to hear Anna’s voice and to see in flesh and blood 
characters so familiar in the imagination is great enough for everyone 
to consent to many compromises and concessions. If the theatre does 
fail, one can always go back to the novel. 

Anna Karenina is more than the tragedy of Anna, a woman whom 
old Russia, for abusing its laws, threw beneath the wheels of a train. 


It is the tragedy of Tolsto1 himself. The author sympathized deeply 
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with his heroine; he had to conquer that sympathy or subscribe to the 
very beliefs he had just denounced with such vigor. He hated the old 
social system with its hypocrisy and greed, and evoked the hand of 
punishment that has since risen over it, yet he hurried on to proclaim 
that no man can be a judge of men and tried to draw that hand away. 
Alongside Anna’s story he placed that of Kitty and Levin. Even this 
unruffled idyll provided the author with unpleasant contradictions. So 
he turned back again to Anna’s story and, in prying into the deepest 
caverns of her mind shortly before her death, worked himself into an 
emotional tautness that left him no course but to burst forth in wrath 
and vengeance against the world that was destroying her. Yet he 
shielded and defended that world in the word that forms the epigraph 
of the book: REWARD. 

REWARD came, but not quite in the way Tolstoi expected it. The 
idea of reward, however, is clearly in the mind of the spectator who 
now goes to see the Moscow Art Theatre performance. It has had its 
effect, too, upon the adapter’s interpretation of the novel and upon the 
entire style of acting and presentation created by Nemirovitch- 
Dantchenko and Sakhnovsky. 

The dramatization given 4nna Karenina is quite different from 
that given Gogol’s Dead Souls*, another great novel by a profound 
analyst of human nature. Dead Souls was still trying to be objective. 
The stage sternly refused to recognize that there was any audience in 
front of it at all, and the actors treated the spectators as coldly as if 
they had been the fourth wall of the set. The play yielded itself up 
completely to the truth of its own emotions and made no attempt to 
alter or embellish them for the sake of theatrical effect. When it did by 
chance notice the spectators it treated them with the indifference one 
accords guests one has grown used to in one’s home and no longer 
bothers about. 

This approach is correct for Chekhov’s plays, where the characters 
hide away within themselves far from the screaming voices of the 
world. But today those voices constitute a vital part of everyday life 
for everyone. People no longer want to use up all their energy writhing 
in inner struggles, but insist that all life must rise toward an overt and 
recognizable expression in the world one can see. That is why Shake- 
speare, with his mighty fund of energy and enthusiasm, has more than 

* Dramatized and produced by the Moscow Art Theatre in 1933. 
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ever before become the ideal of the theatre. An objective approach 
turns Gogol’s great story into a concrete illustration of the narrative 
that is informative and skilful. Still it is only an illustration. Inspira- 
tion and deep appeal are missing. 

In Anna Karenina the fourth wall between the stage and the 
audience has disappeared pretty completely. How else, now, without 
the entire sympathy of the spectators, can Anna’s sufferings become 
convincing? The exact theme chosen for dramatization has been the 
most poignant part of the novel — Anna’s tragedy. It is the story of 
a woman who consented to listen only to the voice of her own passion 
and brushed aside all whispers of warning. She might have made com- 
promises with fashionable hypocrisy and been saved. She refused, and 
perished. She might have modeled her behavior on that of her friend 
Betsy Tverskaya, who never failed to obey a ‘law’ demanded by her 
milieu and thrived so well in the false atmosphere that even her true 
love became vulgar and miserable. Anna’s love could not bear to be 
chained, so it had to make its choice. It did, and was destroyed. Anna 
refused to play according to the rules of a society that had created love 
in its own false image. Her punishment was not unusual. Ostrovsky’s 
Katerina and Pushkin’s Tatyana suffered in the same way. So did 
Juliet. 

There was a series of steps in Anna’s decadence and destruction. 
First came her conflict with /e haut monde. Such a struggle could not 
help being noisy and dramatic, since Anna herself was by birth and 
marriage part of the social stratum she was attacking. Yet, regardless 
of consequences, she tore herself away from it when it could not offer 
her happiness. Then a new tragedy awaited her. Her son was taken 
from her by those who, out of revenge, laughed at her mother-love. In 
her happiest moments with Vronsky Anna longed for her Seriozha. 
But she still had her love, and if she lost Seriozha she at least won 
Alexei. Finally, Vronsky, too, was taken from her. Vronsky behaved 
honestly and nobly to the end, for he was a gentleman, yet he tired of 
his life with Anna. Living far away from chic society was organically 
impossible for him. He did not have enough stuff of the hero in him to 
return Anna’s self-sacrificing love. So he hid his real feelings and 
magnanimously remained faithful to a gentlemanly devotion but one 
that was rapidly becoming false. 

‘If he, without loving me, is good and tender because he feels it is 
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his duty, and that which I want most cannot be, — then it is a million 
times worse than malice. It is hell itself.’ That sentence decided Anna’s 
fate. Only death remained. Such is the manner in which the Moscow 
Art Theatre approaches Anna’s tragedy. 

It is Tarasova who plays the leading role. At the beginning of a 
performance there is a sort of struggle between the audience and the 
actress, for everyone has brought with him to the theatre his personal 
picture of Anna replete with the smallest details. The difficulty is 
natural enough, and it is always Tarasova who wins. She possesses 
those strange and mystic inner yearnings inherent in Anna’s own 
heart. When, at the opening of the play, she first appears at the door 
of the railway carriage one does not feel at all friendly toward her. 
Here is a new unknown person instead of the character one is so famil- 
iar with. But as soon as she breathes in the cold icy air and, puckering 
up her eyes, smiles with joy, one knows for certain that it is Anna. 
Later she comes to the ball in Petersburg with the same smile on her 
lips. It is a smile she alone understands. She uses it as she greets the 
guests, but she is far away from them enjoying her own happiness. As 
she talks to Vronsky she keeps her head bent down as though afraid 
someone might see how happy she is. She does not look at him, yet she 
feels his presence. It is in expressing this feeling of being in the presence 
of a person one loves that Tarasova excels. 

Then later, in the country, when she believes her love is trium- 
phant, she looks at Vronsky with a wonderful countenance as she tells 
him that she is pregnant. There is self-control shown in it and, far 
underneath, love and fear and a readiness to resist in case Vronsky 
seems shocked. Soon the punishment comes. When she confesses 
everything to her husband, he imperturbably offers her his arm. Beside 
him she walks from the room humiliated and crushed. In the scene 
with her son she strokes his arms and legs, and his whole body, as 
though rewarding herself after her long absence and storing up mem- 
ories for a long time to come. Finally arises her curious irritation with 
Vronsky, and her jealousy of his behavior. She is very wise, Tara- 
sova’s Anna. She has a clever smile as she watches the people around 
her, and herself as well, for she wants to resist this irritation that is 
conquering her. But it is too strong, and suddenly there is a new rea- 
son for it. Vronsky’s love is superficial. It is this discovery, which so 
surprises her, that Anna realizes should be expressed more clearly and 
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profoundly. In short, her irritation becomes petty to her and obfus- 
cates the real struggle in her soul. 

As Anna falls into the trance that precedes her death she speaks to 
the servants without noticing them, for she is completely buried in her 
thoughts and forebodings of despair. Tarasova is magnificent in this 
great scene of hopelessness, especially at the moment when she lets her 
eyes wander about and cries, ‘What shall I do? What shall I do?’ The 
train scene, essential to the plot but of little value psychologically, 
follows. It only slightly recalls the sense of fulfilment and accord 
reached at the conclusion of the novel. Unfortunately the play omits 
Anna’s beautiful spiritual monologue, which, like a fire, grows brighter 
and brighter until it throws a penetrating light across the entire mean- 
ing of life. I can imagine the difficulties in dramatizing and producing 
this monologue, although I do not think them impossible. Without it 
both Anna and the play lose a great deal. In fact one can say that 
Tolstoi’s novel, with its spontaneous flow, seems on many occasions to 
be in contradiction to any arbitrary dramatic division into scenes and 
episodes. However, we have already decided that a dramatization is 
worth what it is worth, and that one can always return to the novel. 

The play does follow the Tolstoian idea of ripping away pretenses 
so that the actual make-up of the individual is revealed. On the stage 
this is often expressed by a slight detail like a glance or a turn of the 
head. It is here that the superlative craftsmanship of the actors shines. 
To emphasize, I might point out the portrayal of Betsy by Stepanova, 
whose brilliant and clean-cut performance is up to the level of those of 
Khmeliov and Tarasova. The corruption of the fashionable world is 
represented by the character of Betsy, but hers is a refined kind of 
corruption, brought to an art — almost to a poetry. It is stocked with 
cynicism that, instead of bothering to conceal itself, flaunts its frank- 
ness with such good taste that nobody is shocked at all. Its hypocrisy 
is without a shield of fake modesty or honesty; it is a hypocrisy that 
seems to whisper in everyone’s ears, ‘It’s true I am a hypocrite. It’s 
bad, that’s true, too. But at least I don’t disguise myself. You can’t 
catch me and the amusement of knowing that you can’t is my reward.’ 
Across her face plays a smile of irony that never quite disappears. If 
the smile isn’t recognizable the mark of irony is still there and no kind 
of moral regeneration can remove it. It both defends her and gives her 
a new means of attack. As she peers boldly into each face that ap- 
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proaches her, you can almost hear her say, ‘Oh, you are just like me, 
in fact you are worse than I, because you try to look as though you had 
nothing to conceal.’ 

Another fine role is that of Vronsky’s mother, acted by Lilina. It 
is a small part, with few words and most of them in French, but it is 
one of the grandest in the play. Vronskaya is quiet for a long time, yet 
one gradually grows so well acquainted with her that, when she does 
begin to speak, she is like an old friend. She keeps an eloquent silence 
as she listens to the opera. Patti is singing. Lilina’s art is in letting 
everyone see that she is listening. A smile runs across her face and her 
eyes are closed. Within these two devices there are great variations. 
She listens with the impeccable taste of a well-informed dilettante who 
enjoys and gets added pleasure out of knowing that she enjoys. She 
knows all the tricks of the singer and wonders with a self-flattering 
alarm if the other spectators can find them out. Or perhaps her face 
expresses reminiscence and these are songs familiar in her youth. At 
all times her countenance indicates good taste. She cherishes the rules 
of society because she was brought up by them and still finds them 
satisfactory. A disturbance of those rules would mean a rupture in the 
entire moral and aesthetic balance of the cultured world. So, while she 
is sincere in reproaching her son for his attachment to Anna, she is 
careful to do it with tact. Aristocracy, for her, means grace and refine- 
ment. There might be the danger that an audience would be tempted 
by so splendid a picture of the aristocracy, since it is exactly against 
this kind of society that the whole drama is directed. The spectator 
realizes, however, that the scene is being included in order that he may 
have the truest knowledge of the life before him and, confident that 
he has all the data of the case, he passes sentence. 

Shown on the stage, too, is the tragedy of Karenin, interpreted by 
the artist Khmeliov. It is not Anna’s mistake in marrying Karenin 
that makes her unhappy. That would be a private affair, hardly de- 
serving notice. This tragedy of family relations is broader and more 
serious. Anna leaves Karenin and goes to Vronsky, but she finds the 
same charges to make against Vronsky, too. She throws herself be- 
neath a train because she can no longer live with him, just as once she 
could not live with Karenin. If we place upon Karenin’s shoulders all 
the charges and accusations we reduce a great spiritual calamity to a 
trivial melodrama and begin denouncing individuals instead of the 
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unfair social principles that are really at fault and awaiting correction. 

Khmeliov mercilessly unmasks Karenin throughout the play. 
When he staggers in with his head bent down and a half-dead grimace 
instead of a smile on his face, it seems as if all Petersburg must once 
have been just like that. Karenin more than represents a rotten, 
clutching, coldly bureaucratic Tsarist city—he is that city. ‘A 
machine’, that is what Anna calls him. But this ‘machine’ is also a 
man and a friend, a husband and a father. So the ‘machine’ conflicts 
with the ‘human’, and Karenin’s tragedy results. As played by Khme- 
liov, he speaks with his most intimate friends, even with himself, as 
though he is dictating an official law or writing out a decree. All his 
vocal intonations are in the dead sing-song of a bureaucratic depart- 
ment. He says to Anna, ‘I despise and respect: that is, I respect your 
past and despise your present,’ and he very clearly emphasizes the 
words ‘that is’ as though mentally putting a colon before them. It is 
not mere form, it is the way Karenin has tortured himself into thinking 
and living. 

There is a fine scene with Khmeliov, too, as we watch Karenin lash 
himself into applying to his emotions the same rigidity he has used 
toward his intellect. The more he fails the more he clings pathetically 
to his ideal of the ‘machine’. He must get its order and symmetry back 
into his heart. He is telling Anna that he has invited a physician for the 
baby. The child is Vronsky’s, but Karenin likes it, fight the impulse as 
he will. Its helplessness and the knowledge of its unfortunate fate get 
the better of him, yet he does not dare to show these feelings to stran- 
gers for they may offer him sympathy; nor does he dare admit them to 
himself for they disturb his fixed plan of reaction. Khmeliov almost 
yells out his words that he has called a doctor for the baby; he must 
seem to be cool and indifferent. 

On another occasion, just after Anna has left him, Karenin is tell- 
ing the Princess Lydia that the stores keep sending him bills for his 
wife’s hats — the ones with bands — and the misery aroused in him is 
almost unbearable. Those hats with bands remind him of the days 
when the mere sight of them thrilled him deeply because they were the 
kind Anna wore. Another in Karenin’s place would pour out his story 
and calm his grief with the sympathy awakened in the hearts of lis- 
teners. But Karenin speaks of the hats with irritation, even with 
hatred. This idea of pained self-defense is the clue to Khmeliov’s in- 
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terpretation. When the ‘machine’ finally does break down before 
Anna’s suffering, and Karenin, falling upon his knees, is no longer 
ashamed of his tears, the actor’s art has triumphed as well as the 
spiritual reawakening of the man. 

Vronsky, too, must pass through this struggle but Prudkin’s per- 
formance of the role is incapable of showing that he does. I am refer- 
ring to the suicide scene, which is not made clear on the stage. Why 
does Vronsky try to kill himself? Because, like Karenin, he is a ‘ma- 
chine’, although he does not suspect it himself. His life is rigidly 
guided by a code of decency when he falls in love with Anna. He de- 
spises her husband as unworthy of understanding true passion. But 
Karenin’s outburst of tears before Anna suddenly proves to him his 
own insignificance and lack of humanity; he is ashamed. Death seems 
the only way of justifying his pride. Tolstoi himself confessed that he 
came upon the suicide rather unexpectedly and did not notice which 
way Vronsky’s gun was pointed. 

A few moments, and Karenin has once again assumed his old ap- 
pearance. His one sincere impulse is immediately hit upon for the 
glorification of hypocritic ‘Christian’ morals, and Princess Lydia 
Ivanovna, their spokesman, gets him easily under her control. 
Khmeliov now stresses Karenin’s loneliness — his hopeless, helpless 
loneliness. It is not that of a man hostile to his surroundings, nor of 
one ready to relieve himself by crying out his protests. It is the loneli- 
ness that comes from belonging to an egoistic, individualistic society. 
As Karenin’s own tongue confesses, ‘I have no foundation in life at 
all.’ If Anna’s only way out is under the wheels of a train, Karenin has 
nothing left but to give himself over to the care of Lydia Ivanovna. 


It is Khmeliov’s performance that brings to the dramatization of 
Anna Karenina its deep philosophical message, and that of Tarasova 
which adds the poetry. An audience never fails to respond to the 
play’s fidelity to truth and the genuine artistry of the performance. 
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L°INCORONAZIONE DI POPPEA 


The remarkable stage set sketched by Theo Otto for a modernized version of 
Monteverde’s work should prepare American audiences for the treat in store 
when the Salzburg Opera Guild arrives this winter with a repertory of small 
and less well-known operas. Music-lovers who have heard the company 
abroad spare no superlatives in declaring their praise. The program will 
range from eighteenth-century Italian operas to the most modern experi- 
ments by Russian and Central European composers. 























CAPRAROLA 


Perched on a hill near Bracciano, some fifty kilometers out of Rome, the great 
country house of the Farnese family OV erlooks a deep, twisting gorge and 
stretches of oak-wooded park that reach far away into the Alban Hills. 
The architect Vignola, in designing its dignified Renaissance facade, is said 
to have done his finest work. The palace rests on the foundations of a ninth- 
century fortress, built like a five-pointed star. Its name, made from the 
words for ‘goat’ and ‘music of the sacrificial dance’, it owes to pagan days, 
when the peasants about Lake Bracciano and the forests of the Monti 
Cimini behind the palace worshipped here at the shrine of the god Pan and 
made the hills ring of a summer evening with the noise of their own revels. 





Masque at Caprarola 


Oh ie son of Agamemnon, did not remain in Argos after he had 
avenged his father’s death. Nor did he dally in Athens as the 
Greek dramatists say. Pursued by the Furies he fled to Rome. There, 
having gotten himself reinstated into the favor of the gods, he founded 
a family, the Farnese, which was to be many centuries later one of the 
glories of Renaissance Italy. 

Many people do not believe this legend. The Farnesi, not very 
certain of their origin, believe it, however, and have given during each 
generation the name of the Greek hero to one of the sons. James Rey- 
nolds believes it too, and through his ability as a stage artist has recog- 
nized the colorful and dramatic pictures it could inspire. With en- 
thusiasm tempered by respect he has examined the Farnese and 
Colonna archives stored in the Vatican Library, questioned the docu- 
ments and relics of Italian culture at Mantua, referred to the writings 
of Dr. von Pastor, Della Porta and Juan de Valdes, and left unturned 
few Renaissance stones that might reveal facts of value for an imag- 
inative but authentic portrayal of the great at Caprarola. Mr. Rey- 
nolds says, ‘It has been my idea to evoke life at the Farnese house 
during the opening of the fifteenth century, — the fetes, the audiences 
of cardinals, and the great ball to entertain visiting princes of the 
Mocenigo, Gonzaga and Colonna families. As well, I have depicted a 
gallery of outstanding personages of the Italian Renaissance as I be- 
lieve they looked, after having gone deeply into all available data 
about their character, physical mold, moods and manner of dress.’ 

One by one these characters rise from Mr. Reynolds’ pencil, not 
like ghosts resuscitated against their will but as vivid and forceful in- 
dividuals anxious to resume their lives on the great stage that the 
palace at Caprarola must have been. They do not waste their mo- 
ments attempting to recreate a particular festival of temporary im- 
portance. With deeper meaning they meet to celebrate in a gala eve- 
ning the spirit of hundreds of evenings when Caprarola sparkled with 
Renaissance magnificence. Out of various times and relationships 
they come, each in his characteristic costume. Oreste Farnese, dig- 
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nified young host and bearer of the traditional name, attracts atten- 
tion in his piebald outfit and huge hat cut in the latest French taste and 
worn jauntily enough to show off his scarlet cardinal’s cap underneath. 
With him is Andrea del Drago, his friend, famous for the qualities of 
wit, style and guarded charm with which Castiglione has endowed the 
perfect gentleman. He has on a fashionable strap-jacket which shows 
off his fine figure but is hardly correct for so grand a gathering. 

Along the background the first adamantine lady wearing white 
damask elaborated with hints of red and black is Pamphilia of Savoy, 
now married somewhat vaguely into the house of the powerful Rhen- 
ish Palatine. The other, and more impressive one, Eleanora of Toledo, 
has come dressed in her customary black studded with rubies and is 
allowing her slumbrous eyes and drawn face full opportunity to reveal 
their romantic beauty. In pursuit of inspiration Vittoria Colonna, the 
poetess, flits by in a misty confusion of veils and hyacinths, while fair- 
haired and fantastic-minded Isabella d’Este Gonzaga, Marchioness of 
Mantua, shakes her geyser of many-colored plumes as she talks of a 
new fashion in hats she is about to try out. Leaning against a white 
marble column near the garden is chilly and elusive Lisa Pandolfini 
with her hair twisted into a daring figure-8 knotted with topazes and 
gold. She may well hold herself aloof, as young Oreste has asked for 
her hand and there is little except death to prevent her becoming the 
mistress of Caprarola. 

With thundering voice the Tyrant of Mantua arrives in a cam- 
paigning coat big as a tent and advances courteously but suspiciously 
to meet Cardinal Alessandro, who, it is rumored, will become the 
next Pope. Chic and fastidious young Jean d’Angouléme, a French 
cousin brought south to tame the over-vivacious gallants with some 
Orleanist delicacy, fingers a pleated frill and makes mental notes. 

Then an ominous silence darkens the colors and muffles the chat- 
ter, for powerful and swarthy Giovanni, the horse-trainer, the leader 
of an outlaw band, stands motionless at the end of the room. When 
eyes, quickly averted, are turned back again he has changed into 
the Giovanni delle Bande Neri of two decades later. In armor of jet- 
black metal, his strength now inspires fright as well as admiration, 
and his face is furrowed with scars and lines of pain. At this theatrical 
moment it is, as it should be, Ricasoli, the actor and master of revels, 
who cuts through the gloom with his laughter and his costume of 
many colors, and the Masque at Caprarola resumes its gaiety. 
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Son of the proud Caterina Sforza and, rumors say, of a Moorish guardsman, 
young Giovanni has set himself at the head of a bend of black-armored out- 
laws who spread terror as they dash in pursuit of their enemies. 
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With fair hair and blue eyes Oreste resembles the Greek whose name he 
bears. In dressing for his ordination as Prince Cardinal he has encircled 
his scarlet cap with the wreath of gold leaves awarded Athenian victors. 





At night the young gallants salute in her name the moon, the brightest and 
coldest spot of the sky, for Lisa’s beauty is great and her heart harsh. Even 
death plots against her marriage to Oreste, her beloved. 
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From James Reynolds’ Sketchbook 
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Isabella d’Este, the fashionable, cannot allow the wardrobe of her sister, the 
Duchess of Mantua, to compete with her own in richness and daring, nor 
leave in the refurbished castle at Mantua any of its former grimness. 











Giovanni of the Black Band, made adamant as stone by his years of adven- 
ture and pain, needs no metal helmet to protect his head from danger, for 
his own black hair long ago proved protection enough. 
































Zephero Ricasoli has not been 
frightened by his choice as Mas- 
ter of the Revels at Caprarola, 
for his mastery of pantomime 
is supreme and no embarrass- 
ment can dull the wit of his 
conversation. In a jacket made 
from patches of velvet as varied 
in color as his nature and white 
long-hose slashed to reveal 
streaks of red underneath, he 
prances about making ready 
for a clever but pointed satire 
on the weaknesses of the great. 











The cardinal holds himself ready 
in his fur-lined traveling cape 
for a sudden summons to Rome, 
since the winds of the Apen- 
nines are chilly and the Papal 
college will not be kept waiting 
if he is their choice for Pope. 
The litter borne by four horses 
waits outside Caprarola, and 
the great green cloak with its 
parade of unicorns and fleurs- 
de-lys should make an adequate 
banner of safety in case the 
hungry mobs storm the cortege. 


The Very Spot 
IVOR BROWN 


spe ERE is always a temptation to believe that if you take a historical 
play to the spot where the actual event occurred, some additional 
effect will be gained, some glory added. It is true that one of the most 
famous English critics, C. E. Montague, in a volume of enduring merit 
called Dramatic Values, detonated a powerful bomb in the camp of this 
faith. He had seen a pageant, with mummer-Romans scrambling 
round the genuine Roman walls of York; he had seen, too, a perform- 
ance of Richard II amid the ruins of Flint Castle, where Richard ac- 
tually surrendered in 1399. In an essay in his volume Dramatic 
Values, Montague wrote of the production at Flint: 

Some of us hoped to unite for a few hours the characteristic 
pleasures of the playhouse to the pleasure kindled by the sight 
of places and buildings that played great parts long ago. Might 
not those surroundings attune one’s mind, in some new and 
more effectual way, to the theme and the poetry? 

It was a failure. Theatrical illusion, whatever it is, fell down 
dead in that open air which the voice could not fill, and amidst 
the circle of almost derisive realities. And the realities suffered 
loss too. The old eaten stones and the tinny stage armour, the 
rouge and the sunlight, the sound of the metre and the sounds 
of the sea-birds flying and crying over the sands, debased and 
insulted each other, until you felt that you never had known 
how much could be said both against acting and against keep- 
ing unburied the bones of dead buildings. 

Perhaps it was a bad performance; certainly ‘rouge’ would be a ridicu- 
lous make-up. Yet he was no happier at York and he concludes that, 
where you have great drama, local ruins and chronology ‘become ir- 
relevant, almost impertinent, with their little appeal, so pleasant and 
good at other times, to the amateur archaeologist within us’. 

This advice to abstain from drama ‘on the actual spot’ is not often 
taken. The English, having a country singularly rich in relics and 
ruins, ancient fortresses and holy fanes, are always at it. There is some 
financial excuse. Most of the ancient fortresses and fanes need prop- 
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ping up and anxious people are continually soliciting alms for that 
purpose. The cost of stone and of stonemasons runs high. If the Pil- 
grim Trust, a Harkness Foundation which pours in American money 
for the maintenance of British Amenities, cannot be ‘touched’, then 
the actors are called up and somebody organises a play either in the 
Abbey or Castle or on a platform up against the sacred wall, as at 
Tewkesbury. If possible, it is a play specially composed about a local 
saint or hero. So money is raised, a roof restored, or a tower prevented 
from becoming an English Pisa to the common danger. So, sometimes, 
a play is created which, when moved into the ordinary theatre, tri- 
umphs there too. T. S. Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral began as an ‘on 
the spot’ play, Thomas a Becket being ‘put on the spot’ in fact, as in 
drama, in the precincts of Canterbury Cathedral (though in fact in the 
Chapter House instead of before the altar). 


During last summer the Shakespearean actors of the Old Vic com- 
pany made a journey (by invitation) to Helsingor (Elsinore) in Den- 
mark in order to play Hamlet on the very spot. Here the spot is only 
half authentic. There seems to have been a real Prince Amleth, son of 
King Horvendile and Queen Geruth, and nephew of the wicked and 
usurping Fengon. Amleth lived and suffered a long time before the 
present castle, the Kronborg of Elsinore, was built. You may say that 
this shadowy Amleth walked where these battlements now overlook 
the Sound and possibly he sported with the jester Yorick while looking 
across to the flat Swedish shore. (Shakespeare’s own talk of high hills 
and beetling cliffs proves conclusively that he himself never visited 
Elsinore, though it is believed that a troupe of English Elizabethan 
players did go there and these may have brought home news of the 
Danish wassail, of hearty drinking and of other details of local life to 
which Hamlet alludes.) But this can fairly be said for the linking of 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet with Elsinore: the Kronborg was being built 
while Shakespeare was working and the Hamlet of the play is essen- 
tially a man of the Kronborg period, a Tudor prince, skilled in all arts, 
learning and exercise; a wit and a lover of ‘conceits’ as well as a spe- 
cialist in melancholy, so fashionable a quality in Elizabethan England. 
Hamlet is far more the image of a Sidney or an Essex than he is the 
echo of an Amleth. He is not at all the prince of the Nordic saga, a fig- 
ure moving darkly in the fog of pre-history. So, in so far as he belongs 
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HAMLET AT ELSINORE 

Not since the days of Frederick II in the sixteenth century had Shakespeare’ S 
Hamlet been presented by English players at Kronborg C Castle in Elsinore, 
Denmark. This year the company from the Old Vic Theatre, with Laurence 
Olivier in the title role and Vivien I eigh as Ophelia, played again the tragic 
story in the courtyard where the melancholy Dane must once have walked 
and mused. The present castle is not the one Hamlet knew, however. 









































Laurence Olivier and Vivien Leigh rehearse a scene from Hamlet in a 
beautiful Renaissance doorway of the Kronborg Castle at Elsinore. 








THE VERY SPOT 


to Denmark and not to London, he belongs to the Denmark of 1600, 
that is to the Royal Palace of the time, Kronborg of Elsinore, even as 
now you may see it, rose-red without where the great brick bastions 
sink amid their lilac-purple banks to the reedy moat, and grey within 
where the huge gaunt courtyard with only one narrow entry so grimly 
echoes Hamlet’s sentiment that Denmark is a prison. 

At Elsinore, last summer, a curious thing happened. The first per- 
formance, fixed for the Castle Courtyard, was made impossible by a 
day and evening of driving rain. The players, showing great spirit and 
willingness to oblige, went down to their hotel and improvised a Ham- 
let production, as a ‘cry’ of Tudor players might have done, in the 
hotel ball-room, where they were attended by the nobility and gentry 
of Denmark and by far more people than could comfortably get in. 
This production, which had no more preparation as far as lighting and 
stage-craft were concerned than a charade at a house-party, was, in 
my opinion, a great success. It was close, intimate, enthralling. We 
were all part of Claudius’ court. The final duel was so much in our midst 
that we feared for our own safety as well as Hamlet’s. The truth is that 
you can act Shakespeare anywhere and anyhow sobeit you have the 
true passion as well as four boards or a grass lawn or a bit of a ball- 
room. Provided there are vehemence and spirit and a real attack on 
the audience, all is well. That performance in a room in the Marienlyst 
Hotel at Helsingor made me wonder more than ever why we make 
such a fuss about lights and atmosphere and all the rest of it when 
presenting Shakespeare. If we sit close, if we sit all round him, like the 
audience in his own Globe, and if our players liberate the torrent of 
noble speech, the sweep and counter-sweep of passion and event, 
Shakespeare will not fail us for a moment. 

Next evening we saw the same players on a huge platform built up 
in many levels at one end of the huge open courtyard of Kronborg. 
Now, as far as possible, we were on the very spot. The spaciousness 
helped effects of grouping; the well of the courtyard held the sound 
without creating bothersome echoes; the scene of natural stone was 
imposing and the grey ghost of Hamlet’s Father seemed to have 
stepped straight out of the grey wall behind. But naturalism died at 
nine-thirty. When day waned and the artificial light was turned on, 
the castle itself became artificial. Pour flood-light on the most natural 
of trees and you immediately turn it into an unnatural outline and a 
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piece of scenery. The same is true of castle-walls. Arc-lamps raking 
their facade make even granite seem insubstantial and give it a thin 
and lurid air of painted canvas. So it happened that Hamlet ‘on the 
very spot’ became, except for the coldness of the night air, which, true 
to the text, bit shrewdly, very like Hamlet in a modern theatre, 
whereas Hamlet in a ball-room had been strange and different and 
perhaps more truly Elizabethan. 


Montague was certainly right when he urged that, by taking a fa- 
mous play to its own famous place, you do not thereby acquire a 
double sensation. On the other hand, if I may judge by my experience 
gained at many of these English performances on the actual scene of 
events, he exaggerated the damage done to theatrical illusion by real- 
ity of surrounding. We can mitigate that reality, which conflicts with 
our art and artifice, by the lighting effects. If he had seen Flint Castle 
flood-lit, he might have thought otherwise about the ‘tinny’ armour 
and the painted faces. His answer to this might be that Flint Castle 
flood-lit is not Flint Castle at all, certainly not Richard’s Flint, and 
that we are cheating by demanding shafts of artificial illumination. 
Yes, but Flint Castle is sometimes lit by the moon. And does not the 
moon create a species of illusion which is almost theatrical, as every 
sentimental poet has noticed since the beginning of time? How shall we 
at last distinguish natural and artificial effects, sunlight from moon- 
light and both from man’s contrivance? 

At this point the debate becomes both intricate and barren. I 
should be prepared to cede Montague most of his aesthetic argument, 
while insisting that aesthetics are by no means the whole of the busi- 
ness. Hamlet on the Elsinore platform was certainly no better to watch 
and hear than Hamlet on the stage of the Old Vic in London, whence it 
had crossed the North Sea. But we all of us who went to Denmark last 
summer enjoyed ourselves thoroughly despite some unkind weather, 
not only because the Danes with their customary lJavishness saw us 
“well bestowed’ and attended thoroughly to creature-comfort, but 
because we were seeing something of the reality behind names which 
had thrilled us (and possibly bored others) since childhood. A word so 
lovely as Elsinore had always demanded to be seen. I am glad to have 
heard the most familiar, the most justly familiar lines of English 
dramatic poetry echoing round the walls with which, in my mind’s 
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eye, I had associated them so long. Certainly I would not claim that 
this enriched an exact appreciation of the play or of its poetry, which 
can be enjoyed anywhere. But the definitely aesthetic reactions to a 
word, a line, a scene or a whole play, are only part of one’s general 
emotional equipment. All sorts of feelings contribute to that sum of 
experience which is a civilised life, and going to places, to this ‘actual 
spot’ or that, increases one’s range of feeling, heightens the fancy, and 
brings fresh meaning to old thoughts and memories. The play Hamlet, 
instead of being something isolated in my mind, contributed now to a 
general enjoyment of a tranquil shore by the Northern sea, beautiful 
with lilac and laburnum, and curious with the green copper minarets of 
the Kronborg. The lines of a great poet, carried to the place itself, do 
inevitably steal and give some species of significance. To acquire that 
cohesion of ideas and feelings is worth while. Besides, especially for 
those of us who are confined too much to one place, going a journey 
should be a freshening and a fruitful thing. 

Our first principle should be to act any play in conditions as near as 
possible to those amid which and for which it was written. The best 
place for Hamlet is, according to these considerations, a platform-stage 
with balcony like that of Shakespeare’s Globe. The proper place for a 
Greek play is a Greek theatre, with its narrow stage and a large open 
dancing-floor below. The proper place for a modern comedy is a mod- 
ern theatre. ‘The actual spot’ has really very little to do with it, except 
in so far as it provides an excuse for making a pleasant journey. A 
clear case occurs, by way of illustration, in Greece which I had the 
good fortune to visit just before going to Elsinore. Not far from Delphi 
Oedipus slew his father in a fit of temper after a chariot-smash at a 
nasty corner. Now ‘a cross marks the spot whence the body fell,’ as 
they say in crime-stories in the tabloid papers. Why, I do not know. 
(Perhaps a pious deputation of psychoanalysts was sent out to erect 
and bless it.) The point, however, is this. Much might be gained by 
acting Oedipus Tyrannus in the ancient Greek theatre, which remains, 
little damaged, a few miles away on the exquisite hillside site of 
Apollo’s sacred Delphi, because that is exactly the kind of stage which 
a Greek dramatist had in mind when he wrote. But no advantage of 
any kind would accrue from acting it on the actual place of the acci- 
dent, save in so far as the event became an excuse for travel to a pleas- 
ant place. A similar instance is that of John Milton’s masque Comus, 
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glorious both in lyric and in rhetoric, which was composed to be acted 
in Ludlow Castle in Shropshire and has been since revived there amid 
the great ruins which stand in the little western town, a sight as lovely 
as a mediaeval missal. It was worth doing on the spot because any 
journey into Shropshire in summer is worth making. But Comus itself 
will sound and look as well in any open-air theatre which has some 
dignity of surrounding. 


We come back to Hamlet. ‘The play’s the thing,’ as the Prince ob- 
served, especially for those who are thinking primarily of dramatic 
values. But life is larger than theatre. Therefore let us make plays the 
excuse for journeying. By going to ‘the very spot’ we make new con- 
tacts, see life from strange angles, rub our senses against new facets of 
old events, and so find history and geography coming to life, as per- 
haps they never did at all before in the text-book or the school-room. 
These are large benefits, against which the niceties of aesthetic philoso- 
phy do not and should not prevail. 
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Opera Production 
HERBERT GRAF 


_ title has been appearing on operatic programs during the last 
few years, that of the stage director. Before this, it was only in 
the theatre and in motion-picture production that a director was con- 
sidered necessary. As far as the opera was concerned, there were only 
conductor, singers and chorus master. 

The addition of this new functionary at the opera was probably due 
to the growing influence of Wagner’s music dramas and to the im- 
provement in the technique of motion pictures. From these arose the 
demand that dramatic credibility — accepted as a necessity on the 
stage — should advance to the opera as well. It was no longer consid- 
ered enough for the singers to have great voices. To be convincing, 
they must look and act their parts. It was no longer enough for the 
stage setting to be a fine frame for fine voices. It must be also a natural 
or believable scene. As for the stock operatic gestures which had here- 
tofore served as an accompaniment to the singer’s breathing, these no 
longer sufficed. All gestures and movement must be lifelike and in 
character. And, not the least of the new developments, all of these 
changes must tend to create a scenic unity harmonizing the action and 
the music. Such a scenic unity, however, does not come spontaneously, 
nor could it be created by the old-fashioned opera stage manager, who 
ruled stage movement like a traffic policeman. It needed a new force, 
a stage director who could conduct all of the action on the scene as the 
conductor led the musical action. 

The history of stage direction, in the modern sense, is still young, 
although it already includes many famous names — in England, Aus- 
tria, Germany, Switzerland. In the opera, the genius of Richard Wag- 
ner brought about countless reforms in this domain. Wagner himself 
inserted in his operas ideas for unifying stage action, and conceived 
plot, setting, costumes and light as a scenic whole. Again and again 
in his theoretical writings he repeated the necessity for a “scenic direc- 
tor’ to work with the musical director, and demanded, in countless 
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essays and letters, a more complete harmony of music and stage. As a 
practical supplement, he created his own opera house in Bayreuth 
through a giant effort, from an entirely new artistic point of view, and 
there he served as the first modern operatic stage director. He used 
decorations and costumes which were historically correct, made three- 
dimensional plastic settings, insisted on a relation between the musical 
score, the settings and the lights; and finally (if we follow the descrip- 
tions of Porges and of Fricke, Wagner’s assistant stage director) he 
himself worked out in detail the ‘business’ for each player. 

Adolphe Appia put this modern theory of the interdependence of 
music and settings into words in Die Musik und die Inszenierung: from 
the musical score itself emerges the organization of stage settings, 
their colors, the plan of the lighting and the action of the singers. 

A little later, in Vienna, modern opera stage direction received a 
further impetus through Gustav Mahler, who applied the idea of 
unity between music and stage presentation to other operas than 
Wagner’s. In later performances at Bayreuth and also in the Mozart 
productions in Munich, this dependence of all action and setting upon 
the music became a guiding principle. 

Unfortunately, however, this principle of direction soon hardened 
into a so-called Kapellmeister-Regie. Every note was translated into 
action, and the superficial forms of earlier great productions were 
copied lifelessly in a mistaken devotion to tradition. What had once 
been gestures expressive of emotion became only empty outward 
movements. The opera became false to life. 

After the World War, the first reaction came in Russia and in 
Germany. There was a search for new means of expression, which led 
to numberless experiments, in many of which a regisseur — like any 
virtuoso — reworked both music and production to suit his own 
ideas. The concept of an independent theatre culminated in Tairov’s 
Das Entfesselte Theater and, in the province of the dance, in Laban’s 
book, Die Welt des Tanzers. In opera, this point of view was exempli- 
fied in the production of Carmen as given by the Moscow Art Musical 
Studio. 

Although there was much of interest and of vigorous expression to 
be found in these experiments, they too often distorted the original 
purpose of the author. An equilibrium had to be re-established be- 
tween the two poles — between lifeless imitation of tradition and the 
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autocratic ‘theatre of ideas’. It was necessary to find a way both to 
respect the author’s purpose and to realize nevertheless a scenic goal 
with new blood and new forms. The productions at Bayreuth and at 
Salzburg have, among others, often set a standard in this respect. In 
Salzburg, the example of Toscanini has, moreover, had a decisive in- 
fluence even on the staging; and I have tried hard, as stage director of 
his productions of Die Meistersinger and Zauberflite, to carry over onto 
the stage his credo of an intensive, faithful, musical performance. 

The genesis of the Salzburg production of Die Meistersinger, on 
which I worked for nine months, may serve as an example. First of all, 
I studied the libretto and music minutely; then, all the letters and 
writings of Wagner relating to this opera, as well as looking up ac- 
counts of rehearsals and settings of the first production. It was obvious 
that according to Wagner’s conception of the presentation, the most 
important thing was to preserve the authentic and historical Nurem- 
berg. So I next visited Nuremberg and its historical landmarks, pic- 
tures and other works of art, and explored records of the customs and 
fashions of the time of the opera’s story. Finally, we tested the tech- 
nical possibilities of the narrow Salzburg Opera House stage. Using all 
these sources of information, I drew up the final plans which to some 
extent yielded entirely new solutions, yet conformed exactly with 
Wagner’s original instructions. The costumes were designed after the 
costume sketches of Albrecht Direr, who lived in Nuremberg at about 
the time of Hans Sachs. In the second-act setting the street — like so 
many in Nuremberg — ascended steeply, allowing the different groups 
in the scene of the brawl to stand one above the other; in this arrange- 
ment not only could the audience see all the groups better, but they, 
in turn, could easily watch the conductor. 

In Die Zauberfiste we encountered a different problem. Here it was 
not a question of historical truth, but of maintaining an ideal fairy- 
tale mood in the stage settings. Moreover, we had to design the four- 
teen different scenes so that they could be changed quickly, and also 
so that they should represent the symbolic wandering of the hero from 
Evil to Good, from the Kingdom of Night to the Sun. I therefore began 
by sketching the successive scenes on a long picture strip, one after the 
other, so that the course of the action ran along as on a motion-picture 
film. 


In choosing the setting for Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro for the 
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Florence May Festival in 1937, I relied on a still different principle. 
Inasmuch as this opera was given in the old and historic Teatro della 
Pergola, I wanted to give to the production the quality of the period 
by retaining that manner in the settings, and painting the wings and 
backdrops in perspective. The Roman painter, Oppo, carried out this 
conception in his designs, which recreated the old style through mod- 
ern means. 

In all of these cases, however, and in fact in all modern opera stage 
presentation, the effort is not only to make every detail of design, cos- 
tume and light correct and effective, but to be sure that the actors 
moving in the stage picture will be able to make their action and ges- 
tures harmonize with their roles and situations. Influenced perhaps by 
the films and by motion-picture acting, we find the unnatural, inex- 
pressive operatic gestures of earlier days ridiculous. The personal ap- 
pearance of the hero or heroine is also of greater importance now than 
it used to be. Nor does modern opera stage direction leave the acting 
of soloists to their own discretion; we make a definite stage plan, and 
work it out step by step with each artist. The score of the stage direc- 
tor is comparable to a musical score and is a notation of the entire 
action. All of these means are directed to a single end: the realization 
of the original concept of the work through modern methods. 

In Europe, notably in Bayreuth, Salzburg, Glyndebourne, Vienna, 
Florence, and in other places, opera production has found various solu- 
tions to the problem of achieving scenic unity. 

In America, the situation is still in a state of flux. At first, America 
imported European operas in their original style and language. The 
Metropolitan Opera in New York became the most brilliant centre for 
such productions. But in Europe the maintenance of opera lies largely 
in the hands of national and city governments, who contribute large 
sums and who can guarantee a year-round opera season for a number 
of years. In Germany, for example, a city of about 450,000 inhabitants 
such as Frankfort-am-Main paid over $700,000 yearly subsidy to its 
opera. In America, on the other hand, opera is dependent upon the 
financial backing of a few rich private individuals. The depression, 
therefore, was a severe blow to the opera’s administration. Up to this 
time chiefly the prerogative of the rich, the opera now turned for sup- 
port to the masses. With this step came new problems, such as those 
of performances in English and of giving opportunity to native singers. 
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DIE MEISTERSINGER. The flights of steps used in Kautsky’s scenery 
for the second act of Herbert Graf’s production of the opera at the Salzburg 
Festival this past summer, under the baton of Arturo Toscanini, show clearly 
Dr. Graf’s method of adapting a small stage to a large group of singers. 
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LE NOZZE DI FIGARO AT SALZBURG 


Four scenes from the elaborate production given Mozart's graceful opera 
at the Salzburg Festival last summer under the direction of Lothar Waller- 


stein, with Bruno Walter conducting. Ezio Pinza, much-esteemed basso of 


the Metropolitan Opera Company, sang the role of Figaro and was sup- 
ported by Mario Stabile as the Count, Eszter Rethy as Susanne, Aulikka 
Rautawaara as the Countess and Angelica Cravcenco as Marzelline. 
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Also, under the influence of modern American stage design, there 
came likewise an increasing demand for delievable scenery and for pro- 
duction methods which were more in keeping with the spirit of the 
age. Accordingly, in America as in Europe, opera pressed on toward 
new forms of production and toward its own form of ‘expressionism’. 
Stokowski made a series of modern experiments in Philadelphia, 
Rodzinski in Cleveland gave new productions of old operas, the Juil- 
liard School in New York presented little-known operas, using modern 
stage forms. And finally, in 1934-35, the Philadelphia Orchestra gave 
a season of ten new productions, attempting radical solutions to all the 
problems of opera: operas in English (Fa/staff and Figaro), work with 
the ensemble, modern settings, employment of native singers and 
stage designers. 

Even yet, a satisfactory compromise with tradition has not been 
reached, but there is a wealth of native talent at hand, a new genera- 
tion of singers, led by Tibbett, and numerous talented designers — 
Geddes, Jones, Oenslager, Mielziner, Soudeikine, Rychtarik, Jorgu- 
lesco and so forth — all interested in the problem of opera production. 
The motion picture, too, is just on the threshold of its operatic pos- 
sibilities. The opera itself, however, is still vacillating between two 
extremes: a frozen tradition (frozen from fear of the high cost of stage 
sets and of rehearsals, so that it fears for its very existence), and these 
few radical experiments. But sooner or later, the balance will be 
struck. And all those who care for the future of the opera realize that 
it is up to the home of the great opera tradition of America — the 
Metropolitan — to take the step necessary to its survival: to sponsor 
productions which are in harmony with the spirit of the present day, 
which will reanimate opera tradition and give the art new life. 
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Children 
of the Theatre 


TOM SQUIRE 





Victoria Regina * 


N THE days of the Elizabethan troupes and wandering companies of 
barnstormers, when most roles that did not demand a booming 
voice and a parade of strength were passed over to young lads, nobody 
really cared whether youthful actors had an education or not. If they 
could read their lines well, behave with grace and pad the intermis- 
sions with witty retorts, everyone was satisfied. Nor were they ex- 
pected to do more later in life. The birth and triumph of democracy, 
however, with its belief in the individual’s responsibility to and for the 
state, changed all that. During the last century the position of the 
child actor grew more and more uncertain and open to attack. With 
the passing of severe laws for universal education, it seemed probable 
that children would disappear entirely from the stage. 

Just before the World War Mrs. Jean Greer Robinson, who had 
already demonstrated her faith in the theatre by founding ‘The Re- 
hearsal Club’ as a New York residence for aspiring actresses, turned 
her attention toward some arrangement by which the theatre, educa- 
tion and children might be fitted together in a harmonious plan with- 
out detriment to any one of the three. That plan has since expanded 
from a single room at ‘The Rehearsal Club’ to an assemblage of class- 
190ms occupying two floors of a Broadway office building. Here some 


* The companion portraits of the young players at school and on the stage are by Betty Joiner. 
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250 pupils, all of them engaged in theatrical work, are gathered to 
learn what other children are learning all over New York, with a trifle 
more attention to music, art and French, perhaps. The minimum re- 
quirements in this school for the young of the theatre are identical 
with those in the rest of the schools of the state. Salvos of applause at 
an evening performance can save no child from the unpleasant pen- 
alties for an ill-prepared lesson the next day. 

Genuine theatre-lovers who receive permission to visit the Pro- 
fessional Children’s School are sure to be treated to a vigorous and 
delightful drama of everyday life of a quality Broadway seldom offers 
and must come away persuaded that the theatre, far from being 
moribund, is as alive as the blood that flows in the veins of its young 
people. The cast for this naturalistic play of children sitting at desks 
in schoolrooms is practically all-star. The lads who prance about so 
vivaciously each evening in Babes in Arms and sing super-sophisti- 
cated songs are in it learning why the American Constitution con- 
tinues and French verbs are conjugated in a tiresomely irregular way. 
Little keen-eyed Sidney Lumet, who covered himself with bouquets 
of applause for his performance in The Eternal Road, is included, too. 
So is tiny curly-haired Raymond Roe, who did more than an adult’s 
share in preserving last-year’s thriller, Seen But Not Heard, from an 
early death. Farther on are the boys from Dead End, still shaking their 
tousled locks as they bend over geometry books. Worldly-wise Charita 
Bauer of The Women fame, the toughs from But For the Grace of God, 
the wee girl who clung timorously to Katharine Cornell’s bosom in 
The Wingless Victory, the sea-going Prince of Wales escaped from 
Victoria Regina’s knee, voices familiar to radio devotees, faces fresh 
from Hollywood, vaudeville stars, posers for commercial ads, figure 
skaters, they are all gathered there learning the rudiments, satisfying 
the Board of Education, and wasting no time, for Maxwell House 
Coffee or Mr. Shubert may be by at any minute and clamor for an 
audition. 

It is in dealing quietly with the knotty problems about rehearsals, 
matinees, auditions, and inconvenient day-time schedules due to 
evening performances that Mrs. Robinson’s ability at organization 
has proved most effective. Interruptions during school hours are 
avoided if possible. ‘But,’ to quote Mrs. Robinson, ‘one can’t ask 
producers to do the impossible. If a child is on the stage during an 
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entire play, he must be present during 
an entire rehearsal. Producers are gener- 
ally very considerate toward us and we 
try to be the same to them. So, to make 
sure no lessons are missed, each child is 
provided with a school chart on which 
his work is checked as he performs it. 
For our children who join road com- 
panies, we have a correspondence course 
which follows the classroom lessons day 
by day. Needless to say, our bookkeep- 
ing of the pupils’ work is tremendous. 
‘The children are the important thing, 





e though, and not us,’ Mrs. Robinson 
continued. ‘The other day a man who 
The Women was in Gene Raymond’s class here said 


to me, “Every one in our class has been 
successful. Not so much so, maybe, as Raymond, but still successful.” 
It’s that success of our pupils that we’re so proud of.’ She added, 
laughing, ‘And we have very few failures.’ 

According to Mrs. Nesbitt, the school principal, one third of the 
pupils are the children of parents having some connection with the 
theatre. Another third come from homes where a parent suffers from 
thwarted stage ambitions. The final third is more haphazard and 
original, ranging from agile little boys with a flair for tap-dancing to 
clever little girls who did so well in the church program that every 
one decided they were just as good as Shirley 
Temple. A glance at the list of students for 
the past decade shows that ninety percent 
remain faithful to the theatre for their life 
work. Among them are many names that 
blazon the marquees of Broadway. ‘For’, 
Mrs. Robinson added, ‘ours is no sentimental 
school to slip by in. Our children have a sure- 
ness, a confidence that is rare at their age. 
Having two jobs to do instead of one, they 
learn to waste no time. The theatre quickly 
teaches them, too, that a failure doesn’t mean 
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defeat. They get involved in too many plays 
that flop on Broadway to pay much attention 
to being discouraged. Another remarkable quality 
they have is their lack of gullibility. They refuse 
to be taken in by pretenders. Here at the school 
we can’t employ just ordinary teachers; we must 
have specialists. Otherwise the children would 
laugh at them. It is a quality that is costly to 
the school, but well worth it.’ 

Mrs. Robinson accompanied the visitor to 
the classroom of the third grade. Little heads 
were bent over arithmetic books exactly as in any other school. ‘How 
many have been on radio programs?’ Mrs. Robinson asked. A whole 
cloud of hands went up. ‘In the movies?’ Fewer hands and less quickly. 
‘In Broadway plays?’ Three or four hands were raised slowly and 
with dignity. A lad of eight said, ‘I was in the Broadway production 
of The Old Maid from the start to the finish, and then I went on the 
road until that finished, too.” When asked his name, he replied, ‘I'll 
write it out for you,’ and handing over his autograph with the poise 
of a Barrymore, returned to long division. In the music class a tiny 
girl climbed onto a piano stool, commanded silence with a frightening 
Stokowski glare, and lapsed into a poetic rendition of Debussy’s 
‘Clair de Lune’. After she had acknowledged her round of applause, 
another girl, aged nine, announced that she did Chopin waltzes best 
and proceeded to do one with, to say the least, adequate speed and 
stage presence. 

Papers are being 
read in a class in English 








composition. One, en- 
titled ‘What I Want My 
Home to Be’, paints a 
stage designer’s picture 
of some extremely 
stream-lined furniture; 
another on ‘How to En- 
tertain Friends’ suggests 
that they always can be 
taken to the theatre; a 
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third called ‘Why 
I Would Rather 
Live in the City’ 
regrets the pau- 
cityofgooddrama 
in the country. 
These are not 
special papers 
prepared for visi- 
tors, nor do any 
of the titles have 
anything to do 
with the theatre, 
Babes in Arms but they show the 
complete and almost unconscious fusion these children have made 
between school duties and the thing they have already chosen for 
their life work. For state occasions they have another and more 
elaborate set of compositions about ‘My First Audition’, ‘My Best 
Role on the Stage’, ‘What I Think of Hollywood’, and so forth. 

A few words with the young actors and actresses further confirm 
the importance of the theatre to the students at the Professional 
Children’s School, which, curiously, offers no courses in dramatics. 
Charita Bauer doesn’t mind if the production of The Women lasts 
forever. Sidney Lumet expects to come back to Broadway this autumn 
if he can find a place; if he can’t, he will continue in his father’s play- 
house. Ten-year-old Raymond Roe confides thoughtfully, ‘I’m out of 
work just at the moment, but I mean to find something to do. It was 
nice to be on Broadway with Frankie Thomas.’ The boys in Bades in 
Arms feel Astaire need 
have no worry about 
a successor. A little 
girl fresh from Holly- 
wood with Shirley 
curls and a West- 
Coast smile explains, 
‘I like the movies but 
I prefer the stage. I 
shall return to it 
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shortly. I first joined it seven years ago.’ A radio star eleven years of 
age and as capable as Jane Withers apologizes, ‘The radio is too im- 
personal. I have no contact at all with my audience.’ 

And studies recommence. 

So Mrs. Robinson’s idea of joining harmoniously children, general 
education and the theatre has been successful. Wary examiners from 
the city Board of Education go away satisfied that the students are 
being more than adequately prepared to meet the world in other fields 
in case the protecting arm of the stage is removed. Tender individuals 
who just know that the poor little tots are being broken by their 
double burden of work and wasting away rapidly with adult com- 
plaints are startled to find they display a health and vigor rare in the 
New York classroom. To the theatregoer the school is triply kind. It 
makes possible the inclusion of children in current productions re- 
quiring them, it inspires young actors to take their work seriously at 
the moment when, with the cradle only a few steps away, all talent 
that expects full development must make its start, and, finally, it 
discourages in youthful minds the easy glory of movie and radio. 

Sometimes the school pales a bit before financial complications, 
for the hundred-dollar yearly tuition paid by each student covers 
little over a third of the cost of his instruction, but it has won a notable 
gallery of friends and well-wishers that includes Alexander Woollcott, 
John Mason Brown, Cornelia Otis Skinner and Margalo Gillmore, all 
of whom are wisely ready to do their part that this school for the chil- 
dren of the theatre may continue. 


Tokyo's Geisha Theatre 
MONA GARDNER 


EARS AGO Theatre Street in Tokyo meant exactly that — a long 
Tectia lane hung with immense red banners where no door 
opened that did not lead to a stage and where the addict shopped from 
one marquee to another for his evening dramatic fare. 

Now Tokyo’s theatre district is spread all over the downtown sec- 
tion. There are the classical kabuki playhouses where men in the tradi- 
tional manner take the part of demure maidens; there are musical re- 
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views where husky-voiced girls take the part of boys; there are 
vaudeville, Shakespearean drama, tumblers and magicians, but they 
are several squares apart, or across town, from each other. 

Perhaps one of the most individualistic of Tokyo’s new playhouses 
is the Shimbashi Embujo, only a few squares from the Ginza, Tokyo’s 
‘Great Silver Way’. Its brown bricks form a square building with set- 
backs to break the monotonous roof-line, and there is nothing of the 
Orient in its design. But the building is remarkable for other reasons. 

The Embujo is the property of a guild of geisha in the Shimbashi 
area of the city and is owned and operated by them. It is there that, 
in a pageantry of color and costume, they sing and dance their way 
through programs which they have written themselves. 

The word ‘geisha’ has, of course, come in for varying interpreta- 
tions by foreigners. Actually, however, it means ‘entertainer’, one 
who has been thoroughly schooled in dancing, singing and conversa- 
tion and who can take her place at a moment’s notice at the table 
across from one or several dinner partners and with perfect poise dis- 
cuss current events or improvise poetry so that the dinner becomes an 
experience. Only the compulsion of her own emotions or her greed ever 
persuades a geisha to become the mistress or the unofficial wife of any 
of her patrons. 

Though every hamlet in Japan has its geisha and every town and 
city has its geisha guilds the Shimbashi group of Tokyo has long been 
the most famous. Unless a girl at eight or ten years of age shows great 
promise as a dancer and is undeniably beautiful her parents cannot 
hope to apprentice her to the Shimbashi guild, and only those who 
have been trained in this particular group can be a part of the guild 
when they become full-fledged entertainers. 

When the guild undertook some twelve years ago to buy fabu- 
lously expensive property and to erect its own theatre it was the first 
woman’s group in Japan that had ever carried out such a radical plan. 
Today it is still the only group that writes its own plays, acts in them, 
produces them in its own theatre and has audiences from all over the 
empire. Many imitations have sprung up, of course, during the inter- 
vening years, and have flourished, and failed, and been forgotten by 
theatregoers. Perhaps the only one which carries on is the girls’ chorus 
in Kyoto which dresses in the kimono of the geisha and dances a 
cherry-blossom dance all year long for tourists. But it is only a gaudy 
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imitation of the infinitely more original and artistic spring program of 
the Shimbashi guild. 

The guild has two annual programs. The more festive one is the 
dance put on for ten days each spring while the waxen petals of the 
cherry blossoms are in bloom, and is meant to signify the beauty of 
youth and spontaneity. In it the budding geisha make their debuts. 
The autumn program is built about the motif of the turning of the 
maple leaves and has more in the way of song and drama in it. This 
performance belongs to the older geisha who have carefully cultivated 
their artistry by years of experience. 

On the evening of an autumn program even the foyer itself is a 
mesmerizing blur of color. Maple trees are everywhere — about door- 
ways, over arches and covering pillars — their flaming leaves hanging 
in sprays from the ceiling. Taxis disgorge a brilliantly kimonoed audi- 
ence — discreet debutantes with butterfly 04i, followed by mouse-like 
duennas; timid mothers with bundles of scarlet satin in their arms; 
young bloods swaggering in rich black kimono with pleated skirts; 
geisha with jewels and flowers in their lacquered hair. . . 

Inside the theatre, the stage and its startling curtain fill one whole 
wall. Unlike our theatres, the Embujo does not converge towards the 
front but is more nearly square. Radiating from the stage are two 
raised runways along which practically all exits and entrances are 
made. Dances take place on them, actors make impassioned farewells 
from them, ceremonial processions meander along them so close that 
the audience can reach out and touch the old brocades and satins of 
the costumes. 

The orchestras in one of these geisha performances undoubtedly 
are meant to supply the surprise element. There are so many of them, 
each of a differing variety, and they break out from so many queer and 
unexpected places that they must confuse even the performers. 

One who attends these dances for the first time seldom notices the 
slightly raised, latticed boxes that line the side of the house. They 
appear to be part of the general scheme of decoration. But suddenly, 
during the unfolding of the pageant on the stage, there is a shout from 
one of these walls, followed by a clacking of wooden paddles. A curtain 
is jerked up to reveal twelve or eighteen individuals kneeling on mats 
and staring straight ahead like statues. Another clacking of wooden 
paddles seems to be a signal for the statues to produce a medley of un- 
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familiar sounds that stop as suddenly as they began. And down flops 
their curtain. 

Later the outbreak may come from the other side of the house. Or, 
like as not, one may be startled by seeing an upper branch of a stage 
maple roll up to reveal a set of black-robed choristers who break into 
an impassioned recitative that drowns out all the actors’ speeches. 
Like the chorus of a Greek drama these spectres point out morals, 
annotate the plot; they also confuse the audience. 

Since its inception the Embujo has had a revolving stage, moved 
by coolies on a sort of treadmill. Some unusual effects of perspective 
result. If the action of the play is supposed to take the heroine to a 
pine grove no one loses sight of the girl on the way. She merely walks 
backward, the stage rotates and the trees come around in front. The 
attempt at realism is carried even further. Since stage properties like 
trees and hedges move about, none of them can be mere painted-in 
fronts. They must be three-dimensional. If the scenic designer de- 
mands a bamboo forest, one appears, and the entire stage is covered 
with growing stalks and tender shoots sprouting out of the ground. 
If the action is meant to show a geisha returning from a river festival, 
a heavily-timbered boat, a prototype of those used on any Nipponese 
river, glides on the stage with lighted lanterns swaying to the strokes 
of the oarsmen. 

With the whole gamut of Oriental literature and life to draw upon 
it is little wonder that these geisha programs at times exceed even the 
most fantastic imaginings; such evenings as they present will com- 
pletely satisfy the craving of any color gourmand. Nor do they lack 
religious significance. At one side, near the entrance of the actors, 
is a little red lacquered god-house with arched forii and a green tiled 
roof, where most performers pause to make some offering or prayer. 

During the parts of the year that the Shimbashi geisha are not 
using the theatre themselves it is leased to other companies. One 
month a drama of samurai may be billed and the next, a modern 
burlesque show or a violin and cello recital, all of which further swell 
the profits of this unusual guild of entertainers. 
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Geisha girls of Tokyo’s Shimbashi Theatre celebrate the spring and 
autumn festivals with elaborate dances accompanied by their singers. 














HOLBERG COMEDIES. Two classic satires on Danish peasants, as pro- 
duced by Martha Hatton Mitchell for Northwestern University Theatre 
with stylized sets, choreogr raphic action and a fine group of costumes (re- 
produced i in THEATRE ARTS for July). Above, the gallows scene from Feppe 
the Hill; below, the student’s return in Erasmus Montanus. 
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This completes a series on Directing 
Amateurs begun in the Tributary The- 
atre Yearbook. — Editors’ Note 


By FREDERICK BURLEIGH 
Pittsburgh Playhouse 
HE director of a civic or com- 

j fence theatre is faced with 
many problems which the Broadway 
or university theatre director does not 
meet. Yet the fundamental purpose is 
the same: to satisfy the public for 
which he is producing. This neces- 
sitates a definite policy, a special 
method of getting productions before 
the public, and a desire to progress as 
his theatre progresses in order to keep 
his public satisfied. The director 
guides not only the productions but 
the destinies of the whole venture. 

We worked out a quite definite 
policy for the Indianapolis Civic 
Theatre. Notoriously cold to the 
theatre, and for that reason visited by 
comparatively few road companies, 
the Indianapolis public wishes to see 
recent Broadway successes in its Civic 
Theatre. It is not a public interested 
in experimental drama; its theatre is 
not a privately subsidized organiza- 
tion to serve a few disciples of the art 
nor a university theatre with an 
educational purpose. It is a commer- 
cial theatre selling entertainment to 
the public which supports it and keeps 
its doors open. It is operated on a 
well-developed subscription system 
and entirely without private subsidy, 
with a policy that offers the public 
the satisfaction it demands. 

The director, in his choice of plays 
for the season, must always keep this 


public in mind to give them variety 
in fare, but almost more important, 
he must take into consideration 
whether those actors who perform 
the plays he chooses are up to the 
standards which he desires. Many 
people, for example, have urged us 
to do Winterset, but because we feel 
that few amateurs are capable of 
coping with its acting problems, we 
have firmly held out against it. The 
ideal play for amateur production 
should have a strong plot and definite 
characterization, in order to pull the 
audience towards the illusion of the 
play and away from the possible and 
probable deficiencies in acting tech- 
nique. With a good play half the 
battle is won. 

Turning again to our public, we 
have found that it likes new faces in a 
cast, which eliminates the possibility 
of building up a small acting company 
used to playing with one another. To 
be sure, there are many favored actors 
but their appearance once a season 
makes them more enjoyable than 
when they are in constant evidence. 
After twenty years of producing, such 
an organization naturally builds up 
many actors who have acquired suffi- 
cient experience and technique to 
handle leading roles with success. To 
them go the important parts. For 
supporting casts we go to the city at 
large. At the beginning of each season 
public auditions are held and from the 
large number of would-be actors the 
best types and the best possibilities 
are filed for future use. As parts come 
up they are called for further tryouts 
and cast according to ability. The 


resultant problem — of developing a 
practically new acting group for each 
production — has its difficulties from 
a production standpoint, but its as- 
sets from the pele point of view 
are far more important. 

We always cast to type. Few ama- 
teur actors are accomplished enough 
to surmount their own personalities 
and physical appearances sufficiently 
to establish a character very different 
from themselves. Having assembled 
our cast we may find an insurance 
man, a bank president, a doctor, a 
Junior Leaguer, a barber and a sten- 
ographer. Our problem is to fuse them 
into an ensemble not only theatrically 
but socially. A heterogeneous group 
must be made to feel at ease with one 
another before actual work on the play 
begins, so we turn immediately to the 
play with readings for two or three 
evenings until the cast is informal and 
eager to start work. The director 
meanwhile is judging the cast he has 
assembled and has been carefully 
recasting, with new faces appearing at 
each reading. During these readings 
we always keep uppermost in our 
mind the fact that the actor is not 
being paid but is doing it for the 
pleasure to be derived from acting, 
and criticism of his interpretation is 
therefore the more tactful. 

There has always been a problem 
in casting the male parts. Business 
men, after a hard day’s work at the 
office, have little desire for long eve- 
ning rehearsals. Rehearsals therefore 
are definitely set from 7:30 to 10:30 
in the evening and no sleep is lost by 
anyone. Furthermore, with a schedule 
for the winter season calling for eight 
productions (including a musical re- 
vue), it is impossible to spend more 
than three weeks on a production, 
which usually figures out to be seven- 
teen rehearsals for each. This is not a 
long period for amateurs, so work has 
to be done quickly and seriously. 

The first week of the rehearsal 
period is devoted to blocking the 
positions and movement of the play. 
More time is spent on the first act 
because the actors are more hesitant 
and unsure when first on their feet. 
The other acts block quickly. During 
this time the actor is depended upon 
to contribute to the play as much as 
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he can from his own imagination. It is 
very easy to treat the amateur actor 
as a puppet, to mold him to the 
director’s own conception of the part, 
but the results of this method are 
invariably ruinous to the actor’s 
finished performance because he re- 
mains just a puppet. An actor’s 
natural development in the character, 
growing from his own feeling for the 
part, always leads to more satis- 
factory results. 

By the second week of rehearsals 
the actors should know their lines, feel 
comfortable in the movement and be 
ready for detailed criticism and polish- 
ing. At this point it is important for 
the director to have studied his actors 
sufficiently to know how to go about 
coaching them, for now the director 
turns coach to instruct his cast in 
technique. Some actors will be totally 
lacking in technique. Already the 
matter of moving correctly, getting 
on and off the stage, and so forth, will 
have been covered in the sketchy 
rehearsals, but gestures may be 
indefinite, diction may be faulty, or 
climactic speeches may be too sup- 
pressed. Work must be done with the 
individual actor and scenes gone over 
and over so that tempo and effects 
may be set. One actor will find it 
impossible to gesture correctly and 
still sustain an emotion; the gesture 
is sacrificed and another device in- 
vented. Another actor will have an 
excellent sense of build and tempo; we 
concentrate on him to pull the others 
along. And so throughout the cast we 
find some with and some without the 
ability to acquire simple technique, 
some who must be left to their own 
devices, and some who develop rapidly 
with coaching. We do not recast or 
worry about the actors with individual 
styles of acting. We concentrate on 
their readings and interpretation, 
confident that the audience will ac- 
cept them for their sincerity and not 
be conscious of that lack of a tech- 
nique which we would like to have to 
enrich the detail of the production. 

The final week of rehearsals is spent 
with run-throughs of the play to set 
the business, to increase the pace and 
to accentuate moods which may have 
been overlooked up to this point. 
Props are used for three rehearsals, 
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and the sets for two. The director 
plans, well in advance, for the proper 
use of props and his set, for the ama- 
teur actor finds it very difficult to be 
confronted with some new business, or 
a complete change of position due to 
the miscalculated size of furniture. 

A private performance is then given 
for two or three charitable organiza- 
tions when the audience is composed 
of a large assortment of people en- 
tirely unknown to the cast. First-night 
jitters before such an audience do 
little harm and pretty well disappear 
when the play opens to the general 
public, critics and friends. This per- 
formance further aids the cast by 
giving them an idea of how and when 
the laughs will come and what timing 
they must expect to use. This pre- 
view performance seems even more 
important for an amateur cast than 
for a Broadway company. 

Once the play is opened for a week’s 
run there are no further rehearsals, 
but the director takes copious notes, 
rehearses single bits of business and 
continuously criticizes the cast in an 
endeavor to improve the production. 
By the end of the week the actors will 
have gained in assurance, the en- 
semble will be smoothed and im- 
proved upon, the cast will be enjoying 
themselves thoroughly, and the per- 
formance invariably will be one hun- 
dred per cent more satisfying. 

These are by no means hard and 
fast rules, for each production has its 
own problems; large casts are handled 
differently from small casts; some 
actors defy all rules and still go over 
with the public. There are many 
headaches for the director using this 
method but there is also a peculiar 
fascination in developing raw actors 
to the point where they fit into a 
finished production. Probably the 
greatest satisfaction comes from the 
public’s reaction and its support of a 
venture based on these policies. There 
have been many leers and sneers 
passed at the amateur actor, some 
well deserved. But amateur actors 
who, although unpaid, approach the 
theatre with a serious and professional 
attitude, can often achieve, by their 
enthusiasm and spontaneity, practi- 
cally the same results in satisfying 
their public as a professional company. 


The Dartmouth Players’ repertory 
for this year lists fourteen plays 
including High Tor, Personal Ap. 
pearance and plays of more ven- 
erable note such as What Every 
Woman Knows, Loyalties, Rafe 
Roister Doister, Trelawney of the 
Wells. Neither the Boy nor the Girl 
appears on the amusing cut above 
used to advertise Boy Meets Girl. 


By EDWIN DUERR 
University of California 
amy his fellow practitioner in th 
professional theatre, the tribv 
tary theatre director is concerned 
chiefly with ensemble, with the inter. 
relations of individual actors, in orde 
to effect the most telling visual and 
vocal expression of the playwright’ 
concepts, both intellectual and emo 
tional. In the business of production 
he is principally occupied with a- 
tracting and holding favorably, by 
means of his group, the attentiondl 
the audience to the progress and res 
lution of the play’s idea. 

Both non-professional and profes 
sional directors centre their efforts ot 
such general points as: 

(1) stage composition, that is, plac 
ing the actors in positions where they 
may speak to the best advantage ani 
in such a way that the tableaux wi 
be pleasing and dramatically potent 

(2) movement, always truly mot 
vated and so executed that the mat 
mum effect may be secured from eat 
cross, entrance and exit, gesture, mi% 
sit, and so forth, against the bac 
ground, or conflict, or to the accom 
paniment of other movement; 
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(3) pace, with a continual variety 
and contrast for each ‘scene’ (in the 
French sense), cross-currents and new 
turns of action within each ‘scene’, 
and the tempo of one actor contrasted 
with that of another; 

(4) mood or atmosphere, the color 
of the play into which each actor must 
bedipped; sae 

(5) rhythmic vitality, which is the 
meaningful duration of tone with ac- 
cents and pauses; 

(6) climax and subordination in 
the playing, which comes only from a 
careful group assimilation of the 
play’s essential architecture. 

In such points as these, the non- 
professional’s work follows approxi- 
mately the rehearsal procedure of his 
professional superior. But in other 
points the work of the two is dissimi- 
lar, and advantages accrue to each. 

The amateur director has one de- 
cided advantage over the professional 
director: he is never compelled to 
build his play pattern around the 
whims, the felicities or the personality 
of the leading actor or actress. In the 
sole service of the playwright, he need 
not tag along behind the torrent of 
the star’s likes and dislikes in an at- 
tempt to fit every production detail 
into that ‘one-actor’s’ interpretation; 
he need not cater to ego or box-office 
popularity, nor need he be continu- 
ally reminded that ‘no director can 
help me . . . directors are for every- 
body except the leads’. 

Sure in the knowledge that an actor 
in a play is usually that play’s worst 
audience, the tributary theatre di- 
rector can insist more effectively than 
his professional counterpart that his 
community or college actors (or 
would-be actors) realize that one of a 
director’s myriad duties is to be in a 
sense a pre-audience, or a one-man 
audience who has the common sense 
to believe in unity and the preroga- 
tive to believe in the rightness of his 
own interpretation and its point of 
view. He can insist upon maintaining 
his integrity. 

The tributary theatre director can, 
however, well envy two advantages, 
among others, to be found in profes- 
sional directing. 

He himself does not always have, or 
seize, the opportunity of creating the 
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theatrical form for new plays; he sel- 
dom experiences the task and thrill of 
bringing a play to life for the first 
time. Often, therefore, his work di- 
minishes to the mere process of letting 
the play find again its original-pro- 
duction form, which is frequently in- 
dicated by the stage directions inserted 
in the manuscript and somehow in- 
herent in the characterizations, speeches 
and business re-written during re- 
hearsal. He is likely to miss the values 
of artistic exploration, of complete 
recreation on his own terms. 

But the shrewd, competent, ever- 
learning tributary theatre director 
will not lose out on the score of this 
disadvantage. He will try his talents 
on new plays as frequently as possible, 
on plays that have no stage life of 
their own as yet; and, more than that, 
he will treat even the tested plays as 
if they were new, eradicating all stage 
directions, forgetting all comments on 
the Broadway presentation which 
might set up boundaries around his 
own imagination, and declining reso- 
lutely to copy the theatrical form 
which another director has given to 
the play. 

The disadvantage, then, of having 
to produce old plays is largely in the 
tributary theatre director himself 
and not in the set-up of things, be- 
cause he can keep his abilities sharp- 
ened and fresh as long as he attempts 
with every production to discover 
anew — guided by what he believes 
to be the author’s intention — the 
most effective form for each play’s 
sight, sound and sense values. 

The tributary theatre director can- 
not give his full time to directing en- 
semble. Since his people are not full- 
time or greatly experienced, he must 
occupy himself additionally with the 
teaching of individual acting. The 
professional director often permits 
his casts to perfect themselves. He 
can cast to type, and then discard 
an actor who is not suitable. But the 
non-professional director must take 
the best actors available and, in the 
four or five weeks of evening re- 
hearsals (in contrast to the regular 
four weeks of full-day professional 
rehearsals), train each actor sepa- 
rately while he is working at the same 
time on the group expression. 


Under ideal circumstances the non- 
professional director must have the 
facilities and the time to teach his 
actors the most effective use, theatri- 
cally, of their materials: their voices 
and their bodies. That is a huge task 
in itself. More than that he must, 
previous to active rehearsals, teach 
his thespians grace, relaxation, mag- 
nification. He must perfect their pow- 
ers of concentration, enlarge and keep 
alert their imaginations. Alone, he 
must teach a thousand and one funda- 
mental principles. No one else will do 
it. 

During active rehearsals he must 
teach his actors to start their work 
from, and to serve, the play; he must 
make them understand and let them 
absorb its meaning and emotion, its 
form, its mood and its idea. I, for 
example, have spent three hours on 
the first four speeches of Shaw’s The 
Shewing-up of Blanco Posnet, and 
argued without end whether or not 
Feemy Evans really saw Blanco on 
the horse. I have discussed Piran- 
dello’s Henry IV for weeks, reading 
and re-reading to find that the trans- 
lation was too British in expression, 
sometimes patently false to the orig- 
inal, and often ambiguous. My cast 
and I have found Rose Caylor’s 
Helena in Chekhov’s Uncle Vanya 
re-written to suit the talents of Lillian 
Gish. But after all these long readings 
and discussions — not as academic as 
they may sound — both the amateur 
actors and I have proceeded to the 
actual work of going onto the stage 
with a sureness and a fundamental 
solidarity of approach which could 
not but show aha the individual 
and group performance. Every move- 
ment, every speech had a motivation 
and justification. 

All acting which the tributary thea- 
tre director teaches during the process 
of play production must begin in fi- 
delity to the author and his script, in 
a thorough study of the play’s form 
and content. It must advance under 
constant guidance to a point where 
imagination is aroused, characteriza- 
tion complete, speech and movement 
polished — not in terms of each in- 
dividual play but of general artistic 
conscience, an awareness of the 
wrong and the right things. 
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GONCOURTSAT THE PLAY 
The Goncourt Fournals, by Edmond 
and ‘fules de Goncourt. Translated 
by Lewis Galantiére. Doubleday, 
Doran: $3.50. 

HE publication of the Goncourt 

Journals in an adequate English 
translation is a major literary event, 
and one bringing invaluable hints and 
suggestions to politicians, psycho- 
analysts, interior decorators, dramatic 
critics and newspaper columnists as 
well. The brothers were a fusty pair, 
supersensitive, snobbish and occa- 
sionally juvenile. They possessed no 
genius and only moderate talent. 
But like Boswell in the eighteenth 
century and Saint-Simon in the one 
before, they had the audacity to keep 
a naively truthful record of what they 
did, what people they met, and what 
they thought about everything, which 
was usually a great deal. 

Mr. Galantiére has already been 
congratulated sufficiently on the ex- 
cellence of his translation. While he 
does not, as the book-blurb promises, 
rival the late Scott Moncrieff, he has 
aimed to keep his English phrasings in 
the spirit of the French original, often 
at the expense of literalness. It is too 
bad that Mr. Galantiére’s good inten- 
tions have compelled him toembroider 
his many footnotes and corpulent 
biographical appendix with some 
stylistic fancy stitching the Goncourts 
would have loathed. It is impossible 
to be Gallic in a Nordic country. 

Too, the Journals have been ade- 
quately studied as a double-decade 
scrap-book about Flaubert, flower 
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gardens, the novel, la Princesse 
Mathilde, menus, Italy, love, serv- 
ants, last-century fascism, next-cen- 
tury American materialism, Japanese 
prints, Gautier’s family life, Sainte- 
Beuve’s mistresses, the Revolutions 
(some to come), Gavarni and Forain, 
and so on. Few critics have recognized 
these desultory and impulsive notes 
as our most readable record of the 
ailing French Theatre from the birth 
of the Second Empire to the adoles- 
cence of the Third Republic. Even 
fewer have seen in them the discour- 
aging story of the gifted dramatist 
who comes to offer the stage his talent 
and his time, wrestles for years with 
the stupidity of audiences and the 
arbitrariness of critics, and eventually 
turns away hostile and embittered to 
find expression in a less antagonistic 
literary form. 

With plenty of youthful energy 
and all sorts of naive expectations the 
Goncourts approached the theatre in 
1851. For nearly twenty years they 
thought out startling innovations that 
fell flat, buried their pride as they 
climbed many stairs and rang many 
doorbells to receive insults from rude 
producers, and dreamed of a success- 
ful performance that would eventually 
call them out on the stage, as authors, 
to help the audience acknowledge 
their own greatness. 

They hobnobbed with critics and 
learned early that a dramatist’s finest 
effort can be ruined by a newspaper- 
man’s bad meal. They hung to the 
skirts of important actresses and got 
their share of backstage bickerings 
and temper. As historians they col- 





lected bits of gossip about the seq. 
sational premieres of Hernanj 
Marion Delorme and were told that the 
latter continued only because a may 
who had shaved the hair from his fag 
and head stared the anti-Romanticig 
claque into laughter. Gautier said 
that Moliére’s comedies were 
tripe. Janin, the leading Paris Critic, 
didn’t see how anyone could stand 
the dullness of Rachel’s acting, of of 
any of the old classics, either. Dumas 
fils continued his tear-squeezing and 
grew greater and greater. Politics 
began to meddle in, and Napoleon Ii] 
sponsored grandiose spectacles with 
many costumes and no ideas. A melo. 
drama by About was stopped bya 
republican claque because the author 
had sold himself out to the Emperor, 
Flaubert, with customary crepe- 
ing, was ready to do without plays of 
any kind. 

Through all this confusion the Gon. 
courts remained faithful to the thes 
tre, for they loved it, recognized its 
defects and knew the remedies. Night 
after night they were there squirming 
and criticizing and planning when 
the curtain went up, whether at the 
Opéra, or a low-class music-hall, or 
an attic production of Hernani bya 
Baudelairean haschisch-smoking crowd. 
They demanded on the stage the 
naturalism they were already putting 
into their novels. Ordinary speech 
would replace high-flown periods, 
scenery would have some connection 
with the action, actors were to speak 
their lines like humans and not like 
seventeenth-century gods, and, most 
daring, the play was to have an idea, 
political or otherwise. 

Not till 1865 did the brothers have 
a chance to test out their innovations. 
On December 5 of that year Henriettt 
Maréchal was produced timorously 
by the Comédie Frangaise as part 0! 
a double bill, and precipitated an up 
roar and scandal second only to that 
of Hernani thirty-three years before. 
Everyone was offended, including the 
Goncourts. The catcalls, too natural 
istic, drowned out the voice of the 
great Mme. Plessy in the leading role. 


The next day the barrage of hostility | 


really began. Anonymous letters a 
rived and the newspaper criticism 
were as insulting as possible. 














The scenic properties are 
collected and sold, the 
stage is bare and the proud 
but humbled theatre 
makes way for the modern 
motion picture palace. 




















IN THEATRE STREET 
BY H. R. LENORMAND 
DESIGNED 
FOR PRAGUE 
BY 


ANTONIN HEYTHUM 














Monkeys and bird-cages are featured in two of Heythum’s imaginative and 
slightly surrealistic sketches for the Prague production of /m Theatre Street, 
Lenormand’s drama about the decline of the drama which has been offered 
also to small but appreciative audiences in London and Paris. 
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republicans thought the Goncourts 
had joined the Emperor. The Empress 
and her clique saw an opportunity to 
offend the Princesse Mathilde. The 
jiterati called the play vulgar, unsuit- 
able for the stage and offensive to 
good taste. The army found an insult 
someplace in it. Even the province of 
Vendée recognized an attack. 

The play continued a few days. On 
December 11 the bewildered brothers 
were amused to discover that a misin- 
formed claque was hissing a comedy 
by Moliére instead of their play. A 
performance in February, 1866, at an 
obscure Montparnasse theatre proved 
that there was nothing more to hope 
for, even from a naturalistic working- 
class audience. Jules noted in the 
Journal: ‘At the moment, there isn’t 
a small-fry country journalist who 
doesn’t find the most insignificant 
county-seat theatre dishonored by 
a presentation of Henriette Maré- 
chal.’ Needless to say, the Goncourts 
counted themselves broken men. A 
half-hearted return in 1867 with La 
Patrie en Danger (unaccepted) and 
they were ready to call the theatre 
done-for. Jules, dying in 1870, never 
understood that the innovations that 
had met so unhappy a reception were 
to be in two more decades standard 
properties of the French stage. Ed- 
mond, however, lived to see their 
daring originality attacked as démodé 
by Maeterlinck and the Symbolists. 

Like Diderot, the Goncourts were 
not great playwrights, but like him, 
they had ideas aplenty. It was An- 
toine, with his Théatre Libre, who in 
the 1880’s actually established the 
realistic drama and fulfilled their 
prophecies. For Henriette Maréchal 
had been too revolutionary to draw 
anything but ridicule upon itself for 
many a year, and the Goncourts did 
not have the vigor to fight out the 
battle themselves. 

Students of the theatre who find 
the notes Mr. Galantiére has carefully 
selected for his volume somewhat in- 
complete, especially those referring 
to the Henriette Maréchal commotion, 
will do well to turn to the French 
original where a tragic and important 
story of ambition and disillusionment 
in playwriting is well recorded. 

TOM SQUIRE 
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THE WAY OF THE ACTOR 
Players at Work, by Morton Eustis. 
Theatre Arts, Inc.: $17.50. 
g p~ problems involved in review- 
ing a Theatre Arts, Inc., publica- 
tion in THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY re- 
appear with every new work. It is 
hardly fair to the author or the work 
to omit a review of a book which 
seems to us important enough to 
print and which naturally we desire 
to recommend highly. And yet the 
obvious predisposition of the publisher 
in favor of a work he has chosen for 
publication seems to give an unfair 
advantage. In the case of Morton 
Eustis’ Players at Work, we are freed 
of the responsibility for presenting 
the value of the book to THEATRE ARTS 
readers, because they have themselves 
been able to estimate the worth of the 
chapters as they appeared one at a 
time. For its excellence let the book, 
then, speak for itself. 

There is, however, a word to say 
in regard to the book’s intention. 
The enthusiasm aroused by Richard 
Boleslavsky’s Acting: The First Six 
Lessons and the universally favorable 
response to Stanislavski’s masterful 
but severe 4n Actor Prepares made it 
clear that there was an increasing 
audience interested in understanding 
the technique of acting, both its 
theory and practice. But the fact 
that actors are very rarely fluent 
speakers or writers has made it dif- 
ficult to get from distinguished play- 
ers, and especially from players in 
our own theatre, a specific account 
of the way they worked in preparing 
a play. You need only to watch such 
artists as Helen Hayes, Alfred Lunt, 
Lynn Fontanne, Nazimova, Kath- 
arine Cornell, Ina Claire, Burgess 
Meredith, Fred Astaire and Lotte 
Lehmann, to see that they know al- 
ways exactly what result they want to 
achieve, and that they approach that 
achievement with a definite method, 
even though they do not always ana- 
lyze to themselves the steps in that 
method. These steps were what we 
wanted from them. So Mr. Eustis, 
like a good reporter, prepared a series 
of leading questions to put to each of 
them. And the value of this approach 
was obvious, for from the first rough 


notes transcribed after an interview, 
it was easily possible in every case to 
tell what actor was speaking. The 
book itself, it seems to us, discloses 
these nine fine ‘players at work’ — 
comedians, tragedians, singer and 
dancer — as nothing that has been 
written about actors has ever been 
able to do. We do not deny our en- 
thusiasm in presenting the book as an 
addition to any theatre library. 
EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


THE ROAD UPWARD 
Anfang und Aufstieg, by Lotte 
Lehmann. Westermann: $2.50. 
W: READ so little German nowa- 

days, and so much of what we 
do read is banality, that it is a very 
real pleasure to pick up Lotte Leh- 
mann’s gracious volume of memoirs 
which she calls Anfang und Aufstieg. 
The German is an artist’s German. 
The prose sings as Mme. Lehmann 
sings, and the story it tells — the life 
of the little girl, born in the town of 
Perleberg, who worked her way across 
all the obstacled roads that bar the 
way to a singer’s success — is as full 
of insight and understanding as it is of 
romance. 

Himmelhoch jauchzend, zu Tode be- 
triibt, you follow Lotte Lehmann 
through those hopeful hours and those 
moments of despair which every artist 
remembers. Simply as she tells the 
story, there are not many autobiogra- 
phers who have been able to analyze 
these moments so clearly or recog- 
nize so surely their effect on a career. 
Anfang und Aufstieg is an honest book, 
as unafraid of acknowledging praise 
as of acknowledging criticism. The 
account of the first tours to Vienna, to 
South America, to Paris and, finally, 
to New York, are all as stimulating as 
they are entertaining, and nobody 
has picked out more cleverly the 
peculiar qualities of American life 
that strike a foreigner sometimes with 
amazement, sometimes with admira- 
tion. Perhaps from the point of view 
of a famous singer in the greatest 
opera houses in the world, the most 
illuminating parts of the book and the 
most inspiring are the accounts of re- 
hearsals with Fritz Schalk and Bruno 
Walter in Vienna, and with Toscanini 
at Salzburg. Of the dramatic quality 
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BREAD 
AND 
CIRCUSES 


The Story of the 
Federal Theatre 


by WILLSON WHITMAN 


HALLIE FLANAGAN, Director 
W.P.A. Federal Theatre Project, writes: 
“T have read with interest and appreciation 
Willson Whitman’s ‘Bread and Circuses.’ 
I find it an objective analysis of the WPA 
Federal Theatre since the project’s inception 
—an approach much to be preferred to the 
extreme attitudes of those who overstate 
our accomplishments on the one hand and 
those who criticize us for political reasons on 
the other. However, speaking for the per- 
sonnel and the directors of the Federal 
Theatre, I must disagree, with all the vigor 
I can command, with Miss Whitman’s sug- 
gestion expressed in the last chapter of the 
book, that the Federal Theatre should 
become the mouthpiece of the present ad- 
ministration. The Federal Theatre is set up 
on the premise of no discrimination for or 
against any race, creed, or political faction. 
In a democracy it must continue to be 
guided by this essential democratic principle.” 


$1.75 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 











DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
BEST PLAYS OF 1936-37 
Burns Mantle $3.00 
conteining: High Tor, You Can't Take It 
with You, St. Helene, Toverich, Stage 
Door, The Women, Daughters of Atreus, 
Johnny Johnson, Yes, My Darling Daugh- 
ter, and Excursion. 
GOLDEN SOVEREIGN 
Leurence Housman 3.00 
WINESBURG AND OTHERS 
Sherwood Anderson 2.50 
IN THEATRE STREET 
H. R. Lenormand 1.25 
RETREAT FROM FOLLY 
Gould and Russell 75 
DANCING ROUND THE WORLD 
Arnold Haskell 7.00 
THE SYMPHONIC BALLET 
Arnold Chujoy 2.00 
TECHNIQUE OF ISADORA DUNCAN 
Irma Duncan 2.00 
BALLET-HOO 
Nicolas Bentley 2.00 
48 West 52nd St. New York, N. Y. 
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of the maestro, Mme. Lehmann writes: 

‘In August, 1935, the month of the 
Festspiel at Salzburg, Toscanini gave 
us his magnificent Fidelio and his 
masterly Fa/staff. I had known the 
maestro only as an orchestral con- 
ductor and I now . . . found in the 
man an artist with the theatre in his 
very blood. . . . The fanatical pos- 
session of this strange person compels 
all who work under him to make their 
highest efforts. . . . Every rehearsal 
is to him like the performance itself. 
And every performance is a Festspie/ 
— above the ordinary, which does 
not, indeed, seem to exist for him. He 
can scarcely speak German, yet he 
understands every word, and he, an 
Italian, has a keen ear for German 
pronunciation and repeatedly corrects 
words which are not pronounced 
clearly enough for him. It surprised 
me how he, the consummate musician, 
proceeded from the dramatic meaning. 
A living performance is as important 
to him as a complete realization of 
the music. He observes everything 
through his bright eyeglass; nothing 
escapes his merciless, wide-awake 
glance. . . . We all tremble before 
his anger, which is immoderate — 
bursting forth from his immoderate 
fanaticism like lava from a volcano. 
At a “Bravo” from him — a smile of 
approval — everyone breathes again.’ 

FREDERICK MORTON 


DRAMA MADE EASY 
Common Sense About Drama, by 
L. A. G. Strong. Knopf: $7.50. 
_ AN armchair for each and 
teacups a-tinkle, Mr. Strong 

gathers his guests close about him for 
a chat on ‘the drama’. The time is 
certainly late afternoon. Beginning 
impressively but somewhat frighten- 
ingly with the sentence ‘In the Begin- 
ning Was the Word’, he hustles on to 
a safer quotation ‘All the World’s a 
Stage’. His pinkie lifted, Mr. Strong 
confidentially tells his companions 
why he has been courageous enough 
to witness several hundred stage 
productions, fifty of them by Shake- 
speare, and why his life has grown 
richer and fuller as a result. 

Mr. Strong has not wasted a min- 
ute of his time at the theatre. He has 
worked out with considerable acumen 





a relationship between the drama ay 
the life of the average man; he hg 
studied the misunderstanding thy 
makes the yokel love a performance 
Lear while the vicar’s da 
laughs at it; he has analyzed t 
and comedy and the correct meth 
of reciting poetry and the duties of, 
producer and a thousand other ing 
dentals with enough common seny 
to settle the questions forever. 

So Mr. Strong chats on with hy 
friends (never failing to infuse, 
soupcon of learning when the momey 
is auspicious), the tea grows cold, an 
everyone yawns to leave. 

Now there is not an instant in 
Strong’s meandering conversation ( 
monologue) when one has occasion 
differ with his point of view. Even 
opinion is completely ‘common sen! 
just as the host promised it would 
when he sent out the invitations, Tk 
real difference is about the reason fe 
the conversation at all. ‘Can there 
common sense about the dram 
Some time ago Mr. Strong had; 
similar chat designed to bring poetn 
to the prosy. The reviewer, unfe 
tunately, belongs to the benighte 
group which believes that the diffe 
ence between those who apprecitt 
poetry and those who don’t is aba 
equal to the difference between t 
North Pole and the South. kh 
chances of falling comfortably 
between are pretty slim. The sam 
goes for drama. A smal! percentaget 
the world’s population will alwa 
find a highly symbolized presentate 
of a particular struggle on a very 
ited area called a stage thrilling # 
edifying. The rest of the populate 
won't. 

So Mr. Strong’s little volume, ¥# 
all its baggage of good intentions, lt 
few new things to tell the old a 
ences. It is predictable that the me 
ber of new audiences to which tt@ 
tell the old things will be rather belt 


estimate. 
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WALT CRAM 


The Meaning of Hamlet, by la 
L. Schiicking. Oxford: $2.25. 
Fem book about Hamlet is # 
us. 
According to Raven’s bibliogra 
no fewer than 2167 books, essays# 
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articles dealing with Hamlet were 
published between the years 1877 and 
1935. The poor Dane’s own skull has 
already been thoroughly thumped by 
such dissimilar and effective thump- 
ers as Dr. Johnson, Voltaire, Brune- 
titre, Freud, Spengler and Granville- 
Barker. It’s not likely to give out 
many fresh sounds. The news, too, 
that this book comes to us from Ger- 
many, where the study of Shakespeare 
has long been an excuse for decorating 
a text with the most elaborate em- 
broidery of footnotes, cross-references 
and eternal verifications imaginable, 
hardly incites a public thrill. 

A few pages and the reader has a 
surprise that should make him ever 


all, with the grace and lucidity one 
associates with Lemaitre and Anatole 
France rather than with the Germans. 
To pedantic heaviness he is a com- 
plete stranger. Then, with the friend- 
liness of the genuine art lover and 
none of the dusty snobbishness of the 
delver among the classics, he leads his 
reader into the great baroque struc- 
ture that is Shakespeare’s play. 
Having pointed out the daring clash 
of contrasts, the artistic heightenings 


tion of the firm classical basis upon 


ality of the dramatist follows, with 
the aim of determining the peculiar 
twist in life that turned him into a 
melancholic, or at least made him 
turn Hamlet into one. Dr. Schiicking 
holds the execution of Essex re- 
sponsible. 

Then, after analyzing the Eliza- 
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bethan cult of the mastery of passion 


external influence, which Dr. Schiick- 
ing flatteringly thinks is still current 
in England, he draws forth Hamlet 
himself as the supreme example of the 
neo-stoic gentleman whose _back- 
ground kept him from living up to his 
classical ideal. The cruelty, sarcasm, 
despair, madness and the other traits 
that have long made Hamlet one of 
the most complex of characters, were 
wounds resulting from that struggle 
between Nordic heredity and Renais- 


wary of foregone conclusions. Dr. | 


Schiicking speaks and thinks, first of | 


and the inexhaustible wealth of orna- | 
mental details he turns to an examina- | 


which the play, like all baroque art, | 
rests. An exploration into the person- | 


through reason and superiority to | 


sance environment and upbringing. 
Dr. Schiicking builds his criticism 
with all the universality with which 
Shakespeare built his play. His sug- 
gestion of the conflict between North 
and South has already been well 
stated by Thomas Mann. His failure 
to paw about among etymologies and 
commas should worry those who mis- 
take pedantry for thoroughness. But 
it will be some time before another 
volume on Hamlet appears which is so 
certain to please both the aesthete in 
search of fine writing and the Eliza- 
bethan specialist on the lookout for a 
fresh and sane critical approach. 
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A BLACK FOREST SIGNPOST 
| One of the many drawings from Peasant 
| Costume of the Black Forest, dy D. W. 
| Pettigrew. A. & C. Black, London: $3. 


A Guide to Aesthetics, by Aram 
Torossian. Stanford University 
Press: $3.25. 


| yo pep the study of beauty and 
| of the physical and emotional 
| arrangements responsible for it, has 
| produced a larger crop of dull, tire- 
'somely snobbish, and unbeautiful 
‘volumes than any other branch of 
| philosophy. Prof. Torossian’s book 
| cannot, fortunately, be included in 
| that number. The reason is clear. 
From the very first sentence of the 
introduction the author has been 
honestly interested in furthering ‘an 
intelligent appreciation and enjoy- 
ment not merely of pictures and stat- 
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Outstanding Plags 


for Little Theatres 


LOVE FROM A STRANGER 
AMAZING DR. CLITTERHOUSE 
SWEET ALOES 

STORM OVER PATSY 
REFLECTED GLORY 

ABIE’S IRISH ROSE 

JOHNNY JOHNSON 

CALL IT A DAY 

NIGHT MUST FALL 

200 WERE CHOSEN 

SPRING DANCE 

LIBEL 


MISS Ss 

AND STARS REMAIN 
BLACK LIMELIGHT 
THE RINGER 
ROMANCE 

RED HARVEST 


FLOWERS OF THE FOREST 
NOAH 
GOOD MORNING BILL 
THE GREAT DIVIDE 
THE GUARDSMAN 
THE DARK TOWER 
THE BISHOP MISBEHAVES 
BIOGRAPHY 
JOYOUS SEASON 
SQUARING THE CIRCLE 
SHINING HOUR 
LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN 
DINNER AT EIGHT 
PERSONAL APPEARANCE 
THE FIRST LEGION 
WHEN LADIES MEET 
ACCENT ON YOUTH 

' PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS 
CEILING ZERO 
THE CRADLE SONG 
BRIEF CANDLE 
THE TAVERN 
MOST OF THE GAME 
COUNSELLOR AT LAW 
PETTICOAT FEVER 
CANDLELIGHT 
BOTH YOUR HOUSES 
THE SHOW-OFF 
Lage or ost AND TOMORROW 
R. U. R. 
ONCE IN A LIFETIME 
BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK 
GOODBYE AGAIN 
CRAIG’S WIFE 
PHILIP GOES FORTH 


Send for the 1938 Supplement to 
our Complete Catalogue of Plays 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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a ne 
GOTHAM BOOK MART 


DESIGN FOR THE BALLET by Cyril W. 
Beaumont. Hundreds of illustrations, many in 
color. Cloth $4.50, Wrappers $3.50 
HOW TO WRITE AND SELL FILM STORIES 
Frances Marion, with MARCO POLO, «a 
ontinuity. $3.50 
ART — THEATRE — DANCE 
CINEMA — COSTUME 


Largest stock in town 


Out-of-print and latest publications 
Catalogues on request 
51 West 47 Street New York 





Just 
Published! 


The BEST 
PLAYS 


OF 1936-1937 


Vale Gana atceee Get: 8 ame olele) ammo) | 


the 


Drama in America 
Edited by 
BURNS MANTLE 


Contains, by excerpt and sum- 
mary, ten plays, along with a 
wealth of fascinating material 
about actors, playwrights, casts 
and plots of all plays of the season, 
prize winners, etc. 


This year’s ten plays are: 
High Tor 
Tovarich 

You Can't Take It With You 
St. Helena 
Stage Door 
The Women 
Daughters of Atreus 
Johnny Johnson 
Yes, My Darling Daughter 
Exoursion 


With stage pictures $3.00 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
449 Fourth Avenue, New York 











THEATRE ARTS PRINTS 


MODERN STAGE DESIGN 
SHAKESPEARE AND HIS TIMES 


Reproductions of stage and costume designs, 
theatres, character portraits and scenes from 
productions. Assembled to meet the needs 
of the theatre student teacher and collector; 
also for workshop and library use. Half-tone 
prints, 5” x 8” attractively boxed 


Each Set $1.50 


Theatre Arts Inc. 40 E 49 St., New York 
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ues but of everything within our ex- 
perience’. He has preferred to risk the 
annoying epithet of ‘popularizer’ 
rather than relinquish his belief in the 
capacity of most people of average 
intelligence to recognize beauty if 
given a little encouragement. He has 
never forgotten that the most impor- 
tant aesthetes, from Plato to Croce, 
hoped for a large audience. He has il- 
lustrated his classifications and con- 
clusions with Rembrandt paintings, 
Gothic cathedrals and Beethoven 
symphonies instead of with more 
exact but less familiar examples. 
Finally, he has remembered that a 
study of aesthetics is helped consider- 
ably by a clear, straight-forward style 
in writing. 

The erudite may find some of Prof. 
Torossian’s ideas immature and ama- 
teurish, for they flit about discussing 
why the movies are so rarely artistic, 
why a useful object can be a work of 
art as well, why Anatole France was 
opposed to Brunetiére as a critic, why 
one need not feel worried if an ab- 
stract painting by Léger leaves him 
cold, and a thousand more ‘why’s’, all 
of them supported by a firm founda- 
tion of quotations and illustrations. 
To the theatre Prof. Torossian is par- 
ticularly kind. Having proclaimed it 
as the only art capable of displaying a 
convincing realism, he also decorates 
it with the distinction of best fusing 
comedy and tragedy in the way life 
itself does. He cites the plays of 
Shakespeare as proof. 

On painting, decoration and archi- 
tecture, Prof. Torossian speaks with 
authority, on music less so. But how- 
ever he speaks, he does so with such 
enthusiasm, good humor and common 
sense that only the most difficult can 
find it tiresome or useless to listen. 
After all, Socrates himself was criti- 
cized for illustrating his most complex 
points with instances crude enough 
that even a shoemaker might under- 
stand them. 


THE PUBLISHER 
PRESENTS 





Premieres 
The Story of Lowry Maen, by Padraic | 


| Colum. Macmillan $1.90. Narrative | 
| poem on the coming of the Iron Age. | 





Voice Manual, by George A. Brouilly 
Bruce Humphries: $1. System of exer. 
cises for curing voice defects. 

How to Make a Pageant, by 
Kelly. Pitman: $1.75. With chapters 
on technique of writing, production, 
casting, costuming, business Manage. 
ment, a list of helpful books, 

Stage Management for the Amate, 
Theatre, by William Halstead. 
£3.50. Detailed and specific sugges, 
tions and illustrations, and a generoys 
topical index of works on stagecra 


Plays in book form: 


Yes Means No, by Howard Emmy 
Rogers. Dramatists Play Service: $30. 
Sightseeing de Luxe, by Virginia R 
Gray; The Washerwoman Duchess, 
Louis K. Anspacher; Alien, by Phas 
Hoffman; Daisy Won't Tell, by Babety 
Hughes; Madonna of the Roses, b 
Agnes Emelie Peterson; The Necklacei: 
Mine, by Agnes Emelie Peterson 
Blindness, by Besse P. Gephart; Com 
Again, by Stanley Kauffmann; AllMy 
Life, by George Savage; Small-Tom 
Girl, by Glenn Hughes; A Husband fo 
Breakfast, by Ronald Elwy Mitchell 
Dramatists Play Service: $.35, each 


Galahad Fones, by Boyce Lovin, | 


Dramatists Play Service: $.50. 

And Now Good-Bye, by Philip How 
ard; Wanted A Wife, by Winifred ani 
Edith Carter; Button Button, by Maw 
rice Clark; Penny Wise, by Fean Fergu. 
son Black; The Two Mrs. Cameron, 
by Winifred and Edith Carter, Drame 
tists Play Service: $.75, each. 
Caesar’s Republic, by Allen E. Wood 
all. Bruce Humphries: $.75. 

The Lost Colony, by Paul Green. Uni. 
versity of North Carolina Press: §2. 
First Lady, by Katharine Dayton ani 
George Kaufman. (Acting Edition. 
Random House: $.75. 

The Maple’s Bride, and Other One-de 
Plays, by Antoinette Scudder; Whis 
pers, by Adelaide Delany. Chapmm 
and Grimes: $2, each. 


New York Limited, by Evelyn Wes. | 


Ray Marsh Fox: $1. 

Four More Plays for Two People 
Smile for the Lady, by Fean Latham 
No Banners Flying, by Mae Bary 
Heartless, by Fosephene Campbi 
Dramatic Publishing Co.: $.35, ¢# 
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’D RATHER BE RIGHT 


New York’s Central Park and its sensational skyline are the background 
Albert Johnson uses in his highly-stylized sketch for the new Kaufman-Hart 
musical comedy. With prominent people portrayed and called by their right 
names, George M. Cohan starred and the authors indifferent as usual to 
sensitive feelings, the play may be sure of causing considerable sensation. 

















DRAMATISTS 
PLAY SERVICE 
INC. 


STABLISHED by members of the 
Dramatists Guild of the Authors’ 


League of America. 


Executive Director 
BARRETT H. CLARK 


+ 
Latest Titles for 
Non-professional 
Production 


EXCURSION 
by Victor Wolfson. Paper, 75 cents. 


FIRST LADY 
by Katharine Dayton and George S. Kaufman. 
Paper, 75 cents. 


BOY MEETS GIRL 
by Bella and Samuel ng 8 (in volume with 
Spring Song.) Paper, $1.00. 


THREE MEN ON A HORSE 
by John Cecil Holm and George Abbott 
Paper, 75 cents. 


Recent Releases 
In Old Kentucky 


Yellow Jack 

Aged 26 

Dead End 
Dodsworth 

Ethan Frome 

Penny Wise 

Class of '99 

The White Sister 
Tide Rising 

The Petrified Forest 
And Now Goodbye 
Daughters of Atreus 
The Green Pastures 

| Want a Policeman 
Seen but Not Heard 
Ihe Wolve 
Winterset 

No More Peace 

The Unc hastened W omar 


For Future Release 


A 


You Can't Take It With Yo 
Stage Door 

The Women 

t daving W onderf 

Brother Rat 

Room Service 

Susan and sod 


Send for new catalogue 


free on application 


Dramatists Play Service 
6 E. 39th St., New York City 




















See for 
Y ourself 


Attractions current in New York, a list 
of those that have closed since the last 
recording and some to look forward to 
(dates indefinite). The opening dates 
appear in parentheses after the title. 


ON THE BOARDS 


TOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1933 
drama adapted from the Erekine Cald 
well novel by Jack Kirkland. Producers 
Kirkland and Grisman. 

YOU CAN’T TAKE IT WITH YOU (Dec. 
14, 1936- .) by George S. Kaufman 
and Moss Hart. Producer: Sam H. Harris. 
With Henry Travers and Josephine Hull. 


BROTHER RAT (Dec. 16 .) by John 
Monks, Jr., and Fred Finklehoffe. Pro- 
ducer: George Abbott. 


THE WOMEN (Dec. 26 by Clare 
Boothe. Producer: Max Gordon. Directed 
by Robert Sinclair. With Margalo Gill- 
more and Ilka Chase. 


DARLING DAUGHTER ( Fed. 
0, 1037 .) by Mark Reed. Producer: 
Alfred de Liagre, Jr. With Lucile Watson, 
Nicholas Joy and Violet Heming. 


YES, M‘ 


HAVING WONDERFUL 

by Arthur Kober. 

director: Mare Connelly. 
Golden 


BABES IN ARMS (April 14 
by Richard Rodgers and Lorenz Hart. 
Producer: Dwight Deere Wiman. Di- 
rected by Robert Sinclair. Choreography 
by George Balanchine. 
mond Sovev. With Mitzi Green, 
McHale, Rav Heatherton, Wynn Murray. 


Producer and 


With Helen 


ROOM SERVICE (May ro .) by John 
Murray and Allen Boretz. Producer and 
director: George Abbott. With Sam 
Levene, Eddie Albert and Philip Loeb. 


VIRGINIA (Sept. 2 musical drama, 
with book by Laurence Stallings and 
Owen Davis; music by Arthur Schwartz. 
Producer: Rockefeller Center Inc. Set- 


tings by Lee Simonson. Staging by Leoni- | 


doft and Lilley. With Ronald Graham, 
Anne Booth, Gene Lockhart and Buck and 
Bubbles. 


writing to advertisers please mention 


—COLUMBIA COLLEGE- 
OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


47 yeers national recognition 


e RADIO 
e DRAMA 


Professional training in all phases of 
Radio Broadcasting and Theatre 
Diplomas and Degrees Offered 
Students may enter any time 
Centrally located in downtown Chicago 
Catalog on request 
Address Registrar, Dept. 20 
410 S. Michigan Bivd 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago 





TIME (Feb. 20 





musical | 


Settings by Ray- | 
Duke | 








The Christmas Play 
That Ran Till Easter! 


SONYA 


by Sverre Brandt 


First production in National Thea- 
tre, Oslo, Norway, 65 performances; 
Copenhagen, 40; Berlin (Max Rein- 
hardt), 30; Bergen, 62; Berne, 18; 
Stockholm, 35. Similar annual suc- 
cesses in European Cities season 
after season. 

For English text and terms address: 

Mrs. Lorence M. Woodside 


Winchester, Mass. 
Ex itu v¢ {me R Dresentatipe 





NOW READY 
17th Annual INDEX 


The YEAR BOOK of the 
LEGITIMATE THEATER 
SIMPLY MAIL COUPON 


THE BILLBOARD, Cincinnati, 0. 

I want to see The INDEX. 
mt will pay postman $1 plus a few 
LJ cents postage. 


| J i inciose $1. You pay postage. 


In either case you are to refund every 
cent paid if not satisfied. 
NAME 


ADDRESS 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
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School and Studio Directory continued 

















. BLOW YE WINDS (Sept. 21) comedy by 
sE~ Valentine Davies. Soatnaa Arthur Hop- 
‘ KURT JOOSS — With Henry Fonda and Doris Ch 
alton. 
GURD LEEDER | “"0xce axn maxcaner (sey, Ballet Caravan 
Sl comedy by Gerald Savory. Producer: Li Ki . . 
John C. Wilson. With English cast includ- incoln Kirstein, Director 
SCHOOL of DANCE ing Irene Browne and Gladys Henson. Company of filt de 
THE LADY HAS A HEAR lr (Sept. 27 in a repertory of eight 
of comedy by Ladislaus Bus-Fekete. Pro- Ball 
7 DARTINGTON HALL, TOTNES, ducers: Phillips and Barratt. With Vin ets by Americans 
cent Price and Elissa Landi. 
DEVON, ENGLAND FRENCH WITHOUT TEARS (Sept. 28 Available for bookings 
comedy by Terence Rattigan. Producer: 
— Gilbert Miller. With Frank Lawton. Management: Frances Hawkins 
1 Street 
THE STAR-WAGON (Sept. 29) by Max- es he go Y 
The School of the well Anderson. Produced and directed ” pre 
by Guthrie McClintic. Settings by Jo 








i. Mielziner. With Burgess M lith, Lilliz 
a BALLETS JOOSS Gish, Mildred Natwick and. ‘Ruseell 
Collins. 


race Christie 





—o— THE OUTLAW (Oet. 5) play in Yiddish by 
Kulbach. Directed by Benno Schneider 
With Artef Players. 





Full Professional Education for Stage 

nd Dance Teachers. rO QUITO AND BACK (Oct. 6) by Ben 
_ Hecht. Producer: Theatre Guild. Directed 
by Philip Moeller. Settings by Aline 


1€a- —o— Bernstein. With Sylvia Sidney and Leslie 
Ces; Banks. 

ein 

18; Prospectus and full information may be SUSAN AND GOD (Oct. 7) comedy by 
uc: Rachel Crothers. Producer: John Golden. 


obtained from the American Representa- 

















son Settings by Jo Mielziner. With Gertrude 
tive, Miss Anna Bogue, 1172 Park Ave- Lawrence and Paul McGrath. 
- nue, New York, or from the Secretary J ict roMORROW (Oct. 12 play by | POSTURE FIGURE 
of the Jooss Leeder School. Stephen Powys. Producer: Warner Broth- MOVEMENT 
ative ers. With Edith Barrett. One West 67th St.,N. ¥.C. Tel: SU 7-600 
: IN CLOVER (Oct. 14) comedy by Allan = A EIST 
Scott. Producers: J. and J. Krimsky. o 


Directed by Bretaigne Windust. With 
Dennie Moore and Claudia Morgan. 


CHOICE SCHOOLS | tue passine pay (Oct. 18) new Irish hanya holm studio 





play by George Shiels. Concludes with school of dancin 
Juno and the Paycock by Sean O’Casey ; g 
HERE are a large number the repertory engagement of the Abbey professionals — laymen 
rheatre Players. children — teachers 
f institutions offering pro- . 
“ SP MADAME BOVARY (Od. 19) Adaptation intensive christmas course 
fessional and literary instruc- by Benn W. Levy from Gaston Baty’s starts december 20 
dramatization of the novel. Directed by e 
tion in the arts of the theatre. Mr. Levy. Producer: Theatre Guild. 
With Constance Cummings, Ernest Cos- 
Many of these can be heartily sart and Ernest Thesiger. hanya holm group 
: ee ; available for 
recommended. ANGEL ISLAND (Oct. 20) mystery play by concerts — demonstrations 
Mrs. Bernie Angus. Producer: George 
Abbott. With Joyce Arling. send for brochure 
The schools advertised in (Continued on next page) 215 west 11 street, new york, n. y- 
e ’ y ‘ 








THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY are 





For Expert and Amateur 
DESIGN FOR THE BALLET 


By Cyrit W. Beaumont (Vice-President, Imperial 
Society of Teachers of Dancing) with more than 250 
illustrations, including color plates of important set- 
tings of Europe and America. An exciting new book 
Paper wrappers $3.50. Cloth $4.50 


SETTINGS AND COSTUMES 
OF THE MODERN STAGE 


By Lee Simonson and Tuzopore Komisarjevsky, 
with over 100 illustrations, including color plates. 
Paper wrappers $3.50. Cloth $4.50. 


Send for free list of other books of special interest to costume 


known to offer splendid train- |} 
ing and to be reliable in every 
way. Please identify yourself as 
a reader of THEATRE ARTS 
when writing these schools as 
special attention is given such 


inquiries. Descriptive literature 


| is available from most of the 











| schools designers. There are many beautiful sllustrated books in ’'The 
| , Studio” list. 

The Studio Publications, 381 Fourth Ave., N.Y. C. 
—_ : 

















When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
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School and Theatre Directory continued 








GOODMAN THEATRE 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


SCHOOL OF THE DRAMA 


WwW 
MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D. 
Heed of Drame Department 
MARY AGNES DOYLE 
Assistant Heed of Drama Department 
The school operates its own theatre and has a 
highly trained professional faculty. 
Accredited. Degree and Certificate offered 
The courses are so designed that students may 
specialize according to their preference and 
ability in acting, production, or design. 
Limited number of applications accepted 
For descriptive matter address 
Secretary, the Goodman Theatre 


Dept. T. A., Art Institute of Chicago 
Chicago, Iilinois 




















Miss Rachel Crothers, well-known playwright and 
author, says, “/ consider Helen Ford Stafford the 
most inspiring teacher of acting | have ever known.” 


Helen ( Ford 
STAFFORD 


founder of the Actor's First Studio offers 
complete, 2 ag training for the Stage, 
Screen or Radio. 


Children — Beginners 
Advanced Students 
Students receive the benefit of Miss 
Stafford’s teaching methods based on 
years of actual theatre experience. 

Write or telephone for further details 
TOWER STUDIO 





| 


3218 Barbizon Plaza, N. Y. C. Circle 7-7000 | 
DRAMA + MUSIC + DANCE + ART + RADIO 
t SCHOOL 
SEATTLE 


NELLIE C. CORNISH, Director 
& 


‘“‘! wish there were some law 
whereby every actor would 
be compelled to go two or 
three years to a place like 
Cornish School." 
—RICHARD BOLESLAVSKY 


Address Registrar for Catalog 


24TH YEAR 








New York School 


7) the Theatre 


ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL, Director 
COURSES 


(1) Professional Dramatic Course with public 
productions attended by agents and producers 

(2) Professional Rehearsals and private Coaching 

(3) Evening classes with studio performances 

(4) Young People Dramatic Course (ages 8-15) 





All courses include voice and body technique, 
pantomime, rehearsal of scenes. Emphasis is placed 
on individual instruction and therefore enrollments 
are limited. Enroll NOW if you wish to join. First 











See for Yourself, continued 


LOOKING FORWARD 


I'D RATHER BE RIGHT (Oct. 26) musical 
comedy by George S. Kaufman and Moss 
Hart. Songs by Rodgers and Hart. Pro- 
ducer: Sam H. Harris. Setting by Albert 
Johnson. With George M. Cohan, Taylor 
Holmes and Bijou Fernandez. 


BETWEEN THE DEVIL (Nov. 2) farce 
with music by Howard Dietz and Arthur 
Schwartz. Setting by Albert Johnson. 
With Jack Buchanan, Evelyn Laye and 
Leo Carroll. 


AMPHITRYON 38 (Nov. 2) adaptation by 
S. N. Behrman from the French of Girau- 
doux. Producer: Theatre Guild. Directed 
by Bretaigne Windust. Settings by Lee 
Simonson. With Alfred Lunt, Lynn Fon- | 
tanne, Edith King and Richard Whorf. 


MANY MANSIONS (Nov. 2) social play by 
Eckert and Jules Goodman. With Alex- 
ander Kirkland. 


THE MANLY ART (Nov. 4) by Clifford | 
Odets. Producer: Group Theatre. With 
Frances Farmer, Luther Adler and Jules 
Garfield. 


| 

JULIUS CAESAR (Nov. 6) in modern dress. | 

Producers: Welles and Houseman. Di- | 
rected by Mr. Welles. 


CASSANDRA KELLY (Nov. 8) comedy by | 
Berton. Producers: Harmon and Drake. | 


FATHER MALACHY’S MIRACLE (Nov. | 
10) comedy adapted by Brian Doherty 
from Bruce Marshall's novel. Producer: 
Delos Chappell. Directed by bile ge 
Miner. Settings by Jo Mielziner. With Al | 
Shean. 


JUNG MR. DISRAELI (Nov. 10) biog- 
raphy by Mrs. William Beebe. Producer: 
Alex Yokel. Directed by Margaret Web- | 
ster. Settings by David Ffolkes. 


THE GHOST OF YANKEE DOODLE | 
(Nov. 15) play by Sidney Howard. Pro- | 
ducer: Theatre Guild. Directed by John | 
Cromwell. Settings by Woodman Thomp- | 
son. With Ethel Barrymore and Dudley | 
Digges. 


HOORAY FOR WHAT (November) musi- 
cal comedy by E. Harburg, Howard Lind- 
say and Russel Crouse. Direction and set- 
tings by Vincente Minnelli. With Ed 
Wynn, Paul Haakon and Hannah Wil- 
liams. Producer: Lee Shubert. 


LOWER THAN ANGELS (November) by 
Victor Wolfson. Produced and directed 
by Norman Bel Geddes. With Francine 
Larrimore. 


BARCHESTER TOWERS (November 
dramatization of Trollope’s novel by 
Thomas Job. Directed by Guthrie Mc- 
Clintic. With Ina Claire. 


Y( 


| MERELY MURDER (November) mystery- 


comedy by Georgette Heyer. Produc- 
er: Rowland Stebbins. With Douglass 
Montgomery, Claudia Morgan and Rex 
O'Malley. 


CLOSED 


| THE SHOW Is ON (Sept. 18—Oct. 2) 
| KING RICHARD It (Sept. 15—Oct. 16 


| Fa \ 
\'= \ 





Cleon Throckmorton, Inc. 


Catalog of Theatrical Scenery 
and Supplies 


In our catalog and supplements 

we have tried to cover as large | 
a field as possible of theatrical t 
settings and supplies. t 
However, if you do not find 
what you need in these Pages, 
and it has any connection at all 
with the theatre, we can supply 
you with it. Write for any in. 
formation or estimates you may | 
desire. 


Studio 102 W. 3rd St., New York City 


= ese 








THEATRE CRAFT | 
Books 





DRAWINGS FOR THE THEATRE 
by Robert Edmond Jones 


A record of the work of one of 


America’s foremost designers. 


Price $5.00 


THEATRES 
by Joseph Urban 


Forty-eight drawings of theatres, 
opera houses and motion picture 
theatres. With an introduction by 
the artist. 


Price $5.00 





A METHOD OF LIGHTING THE 
STAGE 
by Stanley R. McCandless 


How to make effective use of light 
in the theatre. By the Assistant 
Professor of Lighting at Yale. 


Price $1.50 


ARCHITECTURE FOR THE NEW 
THEATRE 


Edited by E. J. R. Isaacs 


Essays and projects by Norman Bel 
Geddes, Lee Simonson, William 
Lescaze, F. A. Pawley and others. 
Illustrated. 


Price $2.50 


LIGHTING THE AMATEUR STAGE 
by Henning Nelms 


A practical layout especially de- 
signed for amateur groups. 


Price $1.00 


Order from your bookseller, 
or from 
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dation j 
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' Student: 


THEATRE ARTS INC. 


40 East 49th St. 


| tfordin, 


fessiona) 


New York City | Write T 


_— — 





play produced before Christmas. ane = A=) 
119 West 57th St., New York City & i a aera | 
} #4 AA / Gf” \ 
Studio 917 COlumbus 55-2445 & a ne en Ed 
When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MOXTHLY 
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FANNY BRADSHAW 


Individual Instruction 





The Speaking Voice, Diction 
Dramatic Technique 
Shakespeare 
Rehearsal Groups Beginning Now 

CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER says: 


“The excellent work of your students proves 
that your teaching is thorough, intelligent and 


inspired. 
136 East 67th St., N.Y. C. REgent 4-3226 
By appointment only 


Summer Session in England 











School and Theatre Directory continued 


ATARI a cae 
DORIS CHARLES 


HUMPHREY WEIDMAN 


MODERN DANCE 


Christmas Course 
December 20 to January 1 
Three hours daily class work in technique and 
composition, 10:00 A.M. to 1:00 P.M. with Miss 
Humphrey and Mr. Weidmen. Practice class daily 
2:00 P.M. to 3:00 P.M. with assistant teachers 
Dance accompaniment class, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 3:00 to 4:00 P.M Tuition, $50 


Literature on request 


Academyof Allied Arts 


Music, Singing, Drama, Dance, Painting 
349 West 86th Street New York City 
SChu 4-1216 











—— 


Faculty: 
SPEECH.... 


MOVEMENT .. 


ACTING... 
Guest Directors: 





| 16 West 46th Street 


THE 


NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE SCHOOL 
of the THEATRE offers two years intensive training in theatre technics 


Laura Elliot, Fanny Bradshaw, Edith Stebbins, 
Lehman Engel 

Martha Graham, Louis Horst, Blanche Talmud, 
Anna Sokolow 

. Sanford Meisner STAGE DESIGN .. Isaac Benesch 


Norris Houghton, John Houseman, Felix Jacoves, 
lrene Lewisohn, Wesley McKee, John O’Shaughnessy 
NEW YORK CITY 


Catalogue on Request 


BRyant 9-9766 








OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


47 years national recognition 


¢ RADIO 
¢e DRAMA 


Professional training in all phases of 
Radio Broadcasting and Theatre 
Diplomas and Degrees Offered 
Students may enter any time 
Centrally located in downtown Chicago 
Catalog on request 


Address Registrar, Dept. 20 
410 S. Michigan Bivd 


Fine Arts Building, Chicago 





OLUMBIA COLLEGE— 








IHEATRE 


Twenty-one years in New York City 
STAGE SCREEN RADIO 
WEEKLY PUBLIC PRODUCTIONS 
seen by Theatrical Agents 
WINTER COURSE BEGINS JAN. 3 
Modern stage. Special Redio course. Poise 
and Personality. Dey and Evening Classes. 
Private Lesscns. Teacher of Alice Brady, 
Clark Gable, and cther prominent actors on 
the Stage, in Pictures and Radio. 
Work sponsored by EVA LA GALLIENNE 
Write for Catalog Tel.: ENdicott 2-3345 


15 West 67th St., New York, N. Y. 















(43rd Anniversary) 


AlViene 222 Theatre 


Courses in Acting, Teaching, Directing 
Personal Development and Culture 


DRAMA, SPEECH, VOCAL 
DANCE, MUSICAL COMEDY 


Graduates: Fred Astaire, 
Una Merkel, Lee Tracy, Peggy Shannon, etc. 
Jin J Course — Stage, Screen. Radio— A solid foun 
dation in the technical essentials of acting in conjunc 
bot with stock theatre training while learning 


— appear in full length plays. a week in each 
_ Experience necessary to qualify for Pro 
emional engagements 


Write Thos. Monroe. Sec’y, 66 West 85 St., N. ¥.C. 


ee 





GOODMAN THEATRE 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


SCHOOL OF THE DRAMA 


Ww 
MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D. 
Heed of Drama Department 


MARY AGNES DOYLE 
Assistant Head of Drame Department 


The school operates its own theatre and hes « 
highly trained professional faculty 


Accredited. Degree and Certificate offered 
The courses ere so designed thet students may 
specielize according to their preference and 
ability in acting, production, or design. 
Limited number of applicetions accepted 
For descriptive matter eddress 
Secretary, the Goodman Theatre 


Dept. T. A., Art Institute of Chicago 
Chicago, lilinois 





| 














DRAMATISTS 
PLAY SERVICE 
INC. 


STABLISHED by members of the 
Dramatists Guild of the Authors’ 


League of America. 


Executive Director 
BARRETT H. CLARK 


Latest Titles for 
Non-professional 


Production 


EXCURSION 
by Victor Wolfson. Paper, 75 cents. 


FIRST LADY 


by Katherine Deyton and George S. Kaufman. 
Paper, 75 cents. 


BOY MEETS GIRL 
by Belle and Samuel Spewack. (In volume with 
Spring Song.) Paper, $1.00. 


THREE MEN ON A HORSE 
by John Cecil Holm and George Abbott. 


Paper, 75 cents. 
Recent Releases 


In Old Kentucky 
Yellow Jeck 


The Pe: fied Forest 
And Now Goodbye 


Aged 26 Deughters of Atreus 
Dead End The Green Pastures 
Dodsworth | Want « Policeman 
Ethan Frome Seen but Not Heerd 
Penny Wise The Wolves 

Class of "29 Winterset 

The White Sister No More Pesce 

Tide Rising The Unchastened Women 


For Future Release 


Brother Rat 
Stege Door 


Room Service 


You Can't Take It With You 
Having Wonderful Time 
The Women 


New One Act Plays by 
Grant Wood 
Phoebe Hoffman 
Sherwood Anderson 
Archibeld MacLeish, 


etc. 


Marc Connelly 
Glenn Hughes 
Babette Hughes 
Howerd Buermann 
Louis K. Anspaecher 


Send for new 72 page catalogue, 


free on application 


Dramatists Play Service 
6 E. 39th St., New York City 
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DALE WINTER 





COMPLETE course 


includes stagecraft, 





playwriting, play | 


production, stage 


| 


lighting, voice, dic- 


tion, costume de- 





ees 
signing, etc. 





HENRY DUFFY 
Vanaging Director 
For Catalog 
Write Registrar 


EL CAPITAN 
| COLLEGE 
ofthe THEATRE 


6840 Hollywood Blvd. 
Holly wood, California 
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DRAMA + MUSIC + DANCE + ART + RADIO 
CORNISH sarc: 
SEATTLE 


NELLIE C. CORNISH, Director 
* 
RADIO DEPARTMENT 


GEORGE JENNINGS, Director 
One-year course 
in Radio Broadcasting 
and Writing 


Address Registrar for Catalog 


24TH YEAR 


—__— 


PHIDELAH = 


SCHOOL 
OF THE SPOKEN WORD 
AND THEATRE WORKSHOp 
Winter School—Cleveland, Ohio 


Fifth Year 


Radio, Theatre, Platform Arts, Teach- 

ing, Self-development. Public perform. 

ances monthly. Mr. Rice member staf 

of Cleveland Play House. Diploma. 
SUMMER SCHOOL — 27th Year—June 
July, August. Oak Bluffs, Martha’ 
Vineyard Island, Massachusetts, 








/ 








THEATRE ARTS 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


MR. PHIDELAH RICE 
1105 Carnegie Hall, Cleveland, Ohio 


\ For catalogue address 
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FOR YOURSELF and YOUR FRIENDS 











‘ 


1 One-Year Subscription 


WITH CHOICE OF 
Acting: Boleslavsky 


$4 


Regularly 
$5.00 


A Method of Lighting the 
Stage by Stanley R. Mc- > 
Candless 


The Little Clay Cart 
Kai Khosru 
Behind the Magic Curtain 





LL 


y 
2 One-Year Subscriptions $6 50 
AND 
F inital 
Players at Work by Morton — 
Eustis $8.50 
A 














Here is a fine opportunity to save money—to send THEATRE 
ARTS MONTHLY to friends who ought to be receiving 
it — and to add to your theatre collection outstanding BOOKS 
that you have always wanted to own! We'll be glad to send 
GIFT CARDS at your request. The offer is for new or gift 
subscriptions only, not renewals. 


sn 0 a IDI IMSS mee 





AND 
An Actor Prepares by 


Stantin o 


Con- 


tanislavsk 


2 One-Year Subscriptions 


AND 
The Art of the 


Isadora Duncan 


Dance by 
$148 


2 One-Year Subscriptions 


3 One-Year Subscriptions > pepid 


$ils 


ii 


$l 
Regi 
$178 


5 One-Year Subscriptions 








In ORDERING, please state clearly to whom the BOOKS 
are to be sent, and in whose names the subscriptions are to be 
entered. Add $1 a year for foreign postage; 
foreign book orders. Unless we are otherwise instructed, sub- 
scriptions will start with the January, 1938, issue. 


This offer good only until December 31 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 


10c a copy for 


4() East 49th St., New York 


please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
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